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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur date for the funeral of Wellington is now fixed proximately : 
the funeral is not to take place until after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, in order that Parliament may participate with the Sovereign 
in the arrangements. The Queen makes the suggestion which 
was expected, and the manner of which is in the best taste—that 
the place for the monument should be St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
funeral is to be as public as possible. Whether there shall be a 
neral mourning, is still an open question. General mournings are 
elt to be very inconvenient by a numerous and influential section 
of the community, the thrifty portion of the middle class; and the 
are not for trade, since they only substitute for colours which 
invite change that which “may always be worn.” These are 














trivial considerations in connexion with so grave an occasion ; but | 


it is desirable not to enforce upon the country, as a means of com- 
memorating a distinguished man, that which numbers regard as 
a nuisance. Royal “ orders” for a general mourning invite, to 
an untoward extent, either dissatistied acquiescence or blank 
disobedience. Probably the present might be a fit occasion to 


introduce an improved practice, by which the Court should not | 


«order ” a general mourning, but should only “ announce ” the ex- 
ample of the leading family in the land ; leaving the social ar- 
rangement to a spontaneous imitation of that example—perhaps 
more extensively effectual than any compulsory order. 

Some inconvenience is anticipated from the manner of timing 
the ceremony, as it is at present understood; since it will crowd 
London with an immense concourse for a long-lasting observance 
during short days of wintery temperature; and on that account 
alone there is a desire that the meeting of Parliament should be 
hastened. 

There is another reason for the same step, of no mean import- 
ance. Although the public views with favour the act of the 
Sovereign in waiving the exclusive exercise of Royal authority 
end inviting the codperation of Parliament, the approval of that 
position in itself does not necessarily involve approval of the Mi- 
nisterial share in the arrangement. A keensighted public writer 
has detected the awkward fact, that Lord Derby’s Government 
will profit by the delay; may even improve it so far as to substi- 
tute the funeral of Wellington for the proper business of the short 
session; and may, after all, evade those Ministerial explanations 
for which time has been asked until “the autumn.” It cannot be 
said that Lord Derby brought about the event which seems to 
make such a turn of affairs possible; it may be regarded as a piece 
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of political good fortune for him: but there would be a vile spe- | 
eies of cowardice in taking shelter under a sad ceremony, which | 


might be expected to close the lips of objection ; and even the sus- 
picton of so he a cunning would be more seriously damaging than 
any advantage to be got out of it would be useiul. The plan of 
appealing to Parliament is graceful as a spontaneous act of Royal- 


\ 


ty; but it is not necessary in the constitutional order of business; | 


and if any Parliamentary advantage is to be snatched under favour 
of such a pretext, it would be disgraceful. The arrangement was 
probably settled between the Queen and Lord Derby; and the 
public feels some curiosity to know which of the two first sug- 
gested it. 

There is one way of contradicting all such untoward suspicions— 
by calling Parliament together before the time contemplated for 
political business, and by devoting what may be cousidered as that 
special prelude of the session exclusively to the business of this 
ceremonial; clearing it away before the real work and conflict of 
the session be entered upon. 


The public offices and honours left vacant by the death of the 
Duke of Wellington have in most instances been disposed of, ac- 
tually or virtually, without difficulty. The office of Commander- 





in-chief has been conferred upon that ennobled soldier whom, after 
briefly exhausting the several claims, we had concluded to be the 
most eligible—Lord Hardinge. Acting as a statesman not less 
than as a commander, the Duke of Wellington would probably 
have nominated the same successor. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who 
was so able a lieutenant for the late Commander-in-chief at the 
Horse Guards, receives promotion to the post now vacated by Lord 
Hardinge, and becomes Master-General of the Ordnance. Of late 
that post has more than once proved preliminary to the Horse 
Guards ; and it is one very fitting for the administrative abilities 
of Lord Fitzroy. It has been suggested, that the appointment 
of Lord Hardinge would be a proper occasion for effecting a 
measure long sanctioned by poalieatonel and public opinion, the 
amalgamation of the two departments; and the measure is too 
necessary to be forgotten. But we cannot hold that it ought to 
have been accomplished by a Government in the position of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet, which we have often pronounced to be disquali- 
fied for making any constituent changes. 

The distribution of the minor offices scarcely challenges remark ; 
except to note, that if Lord Derby is only enjoying the privilege 
of custom, as Premier for the time being, in taking to himself the 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, he has missed the opportunity of 
gracefully discontinuing an ungraceful usage. 

Oxford has distinguished herself for the haste with which, be- 
fore the warmth of life could have quite left the frame of the 
Great Captain, she began to agitate herself with the question of 
the new Chancellor for her own University; like a widow to whom 
bereavement suggests the thoughts of a wedding. And, like an 
unsubdued widow, too, Oxford casts her demure eye on many can- 
didates at once, wistfully scanning their capacities, and bustling 
to secure the best for her own purposes. The spectacle has not in- 
creased the public respect for those who have the good fame of the 
University in charge. 





Continental polities are not of a first-rate importance for the 
week. Louis Napoleon is still parading in the South, proclaimed 
by well-arranged officials and peasantry as “ the Emperor,” “ Na- 
poleon the Third”; at Cherbourg he is proclaimed by the Minister 
of Marine as “ the restorer of the Navy”; and in Belgium he is pro- 
claimed as the restorer of an aggressive tariff. An additional tax 
of 10 per cent has been imposed on coal and iron on their importa- 
tion into France, as an act of vengeance because the Belgians will 
not submit to the dictation of France in modifications of the ex- 
isting commercial arrangements. The measure is worse for France 
than for Belgium; but it shows how Louis Napoleon is bent on 
browbeating his neighbour. Foiled in obtaining coercion or de- 
livery of the refugees, Napoleonic France takes its revenge on iron 
and coal. 

The arrival of Sir Henry Bulwer at Rome has occasioned some 
surmise, which the Journal des Débats undertakes to elucidate, by 
explaining that Sir Henry sought to obtain the admission of a higher 
Minister in Rome than a Consul, and also the papers in the case 


| of Murray, the British subject sentenced to death for complicity 


with brigands. Probably the trip from Florence to Rome had no 
such definite purpose, but was only a fishing expedition. The fact 
that much is made of it shows the dearth of really interesting 
topics m Continental politics. 





The New York Journal of Commerce has startled our journalists 
out of their propriety, by asserting that there has been no settle- 
ment of the Fishery dispute, no negotiation, no encroachment, no 
concession—it was all a mistake: certain routine measures taken 
by the British Government were misapprehended by the American 
Government, but explanations showed that no new — was 
attempted, and the affair fell to the ground. We incline to think 
that the Journal is right in contradicting the announcement of our 
own Ministerial papers, that there had been a formal and final 
settlement; but wrong in saying that there has been neither nego- 
tiation nor alteration. In the course of the diplomatic controversy, 
our Government has confirmed and extended Lord Aberdeen’s con- 
cession, and has left the matter open for further concession, by us, 
at a future day: that is about the sum of what passed. That 
there should have been any mistake at all, either as to the provo- 
cation or the final result, is due to the systematic mystification 
which the present Cabinet seems to think bencticial to its own safety. 





The marine portion of the expeditionary army in the Rangoon 
has stolen a march upon its own commander: sent to reconnoitre, 
it has temporarily occupied Prome, and won a victory over a land 
force. It is strange that a subordinate should be so much in ad- 
vance of his chief; but we want materials for judging of the policy 
to which the venerable General commanding has adhered. 

Assurances are sent home that annexation is not intended—ex- 
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cept by the poor people of Pegu, who ardently desire to be con- 
quered and annexed. The British reluctance and the Native de- 
sire are not unprecedented in Indian history; and it has often 
happened, curiously enough, that the Natives have had their way 
in spite of the British. 


Che Duke of Wellington. 
The information which was gencrally received and printed last Satur- 
day, respecting the return of the Earl of Derby from Balmoral, and the 








removal of the body of the Duke from Walmer Castle to Apsley House, | 
official as it looked, has proved incorrect: Lord Derby, as will be seen, | 
was then at Balmoral; and the body of the Duke remains at Walmer 
Castle. 


All doubt as to the question whether the body of Wellington should be | 


publicly buried, and where, was sect at rest on Wednesday afternoon, by 
the publication, in the second edition of the morning papers, of the fol- 
lowing official letter, addressed by Lord Derby to Mr. Walpole. 
“ To the Right lon. Spencer H. Walpole, Secretary of the 
Home Department. 
** Balmoral, Sept. 20, 1852. 

“ Sir—Her Majesty received with grief, on Thursday last, the afflicting 
intelligence of the sudden death of the late Duke of Wellington. 

** Although the Queen could not for a moment doubt that the voice 
of the country would be unanimous upon the subject of the honours to be paid 
to the memory of the greatest man of the age, her Majesty considered it 
due to the feelings of his Grace’s surviving relatives that no steps should be 
taken, even in his honour, without their previous concurrence: and, accord- 
ingly, on the same evening, in obedience to her Majesty’s commands, I wrote 
to Lord Charles Wellesley, (the present Duke not having returned to Eng- 
land,) to ascertain whether the late Duke had left any directions, or whether 
his famil 
course which appeared to her Majesty best calculated to give expression to 
oe eae in which the nation as one man will sympathize with her 

ajesty. e 

“ Having this day received letters from the present Duke and his brother, 
to the effect that the late Duke had left no directions on the subject, and 
placing themselves wholly in her Majesty’s hands, I hasten to sallove the 
public anxiety by signifying to you, for general information, the commands 
which I have received from her Majesty. 


** The great space which the name of the Duke of Wellington has filled | § 


in the history of the last fifty years—his brilliant achievements in the field 
—his high mental qualities—his long and faithful services to the Crown— 
his untiring devotion to the interests of his country—constitute claims upon 
the gratitude of the nation, which a public funeral, though it cannot satisfy, 
at least may serve to recognize. 

“Her Majesty is well aware, that, as in the case of Lord Nelson, she 
might of her own authority have given immediate orders for this public 
mark of veneration for the memory of the illustrious Duke, and has no 


doubt but that Parliament and the country would cordially have approved | 


the step; but her Majesty, anxious that this tribute of regard and sorrow 
should be deprived of nothing which could invest it with a thoroughly na- 
tional character—anxious that the greatest possible number of her subjects 
should have an opportunity of joining it—is anxious, above all, that such 
honours should not appear to emanate from the Crown alone, and that the 
two Houses of Parliament should have an opportunity, by their previous 
sanction, of stamping the proposed ceremony with increased solemnity, and of 
associating themselves with her Majesty in paying honour to the memory of 
one whom no Englishman can name without pride and sorrow. 

“The body of the Duke of Wellington will remain, therefore, with the 
concurrence of the family, under proper guardianship, at Walmer Castle, 
until the Queen shall have yeutbvel’ the formal approval of Parliament to 
the course which it will be the duty of her Majesty’s servants to submit to 
both Houses upon their reassembling. As soon as possible after that ap- 
proval shall have been obtained, it is her Majesty’s ish, chantl no unforeseen 
impediment arise, that the mortal remains of the late illustrious and venerated 
Commander-in-chief should, at the public expense, and with all the solemnity 
due to the greatness of the occasion, be deposited in the Cathedral Chure 
of St. Paul’s; there to rest by the side of Nelson—the greatest military by 


the side of the greatest naval chief who ever reflected lustre upon the annals | 


of England. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 5 eee 
ERBY.” 

A guard of honour, consisting of a captain’s guard selected from the 
dépot of the First Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, took up their station in 
Walmer Castle on Thursday. 
same day; and the body being placed-within it, a pall was thrown over. 
The room is carpeted with black. 

The present 
o'clock in the morning. 
London on Wednesday. 


The City of London is desirous of paying its tribute to the memory of 
Wellington. At a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, the 
following resolution, moved by Mr. John Wood and seconded by Sir 
Peter Laurie, was adopted— 


The Duchess of Wellington had departed for 


“‘That it be referred to a committee, now to be appointed, to consider 


what mark of respect should be paid by the Corporation of London to the 
memory of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and report their opinion 
thereon to this Court.” 


Reports were current, last weck, that the Duke had died without a | 


will; and psychologists were beginning to busy themselves with the pro- 
blem, how such a man could have died intestate. Their dissertations 
were cut short by the production of the will: it was found on Saturday 
night, at Coutts’s bank, and dated so far back as 1818. 

New evidence has thrown a light on the disputed question of Welling- 
ton’s birth-place, and birth-day. A letter appeared in the papers of 
Thursday, signed “Charles Egan,” supplying the following quotation 
from an Irish journal—the Dublin Merewry of May 2, 1769. 

‘*Birtu.—In Merrion Street, the Right Honourable the Countess of 
Mornington, of a son.” 

Now the registration of Wellington’s baptism, placing that event on 
the 30th of April, creates a difficulty, which an affirmative answer to one 
little question will remove. Is it not probable that the officiating minis- 
pd be Peter’s Church dated the baptismal register according to the 

sty! 





As every authentic glimpse of the last moments of Wellington is wel- 
come, even if not recommended by noyelty, we quote the following from 





desired to express any wish on the subject; and suggesting the | 


| supply a pauper to the district workhouse. 


The state coftin reached the Castle on the | 


uke and Lord Charles Wellesley left Walmer at ten | 





a letter addressed to the Medical Times and Gazette by Mr. Hulke of 


Deal. 

“ About half-past eight this morning, [14th September,] my father* re. 
ceived a note from Walmer Castle, stating that the Duke of Wellinston 
wished to see him. He immediately went to the Castle. His Grace com- 
plained of uneasiness about the chest and stomach; was then perfectly con. 
scious, and answered questions put to him with correctness. Some medicine 
was ordered, and during its preparation his Grace took some tea and toast, 
Shortly after leaving the Castle, my father received another communication 
stating that his Grace was much worse ; he had had fits similar to those he 
was subject to. My father and I went directly, and found his Grace in bed 
unconscious; eyes turned a little upwards, fixed; pupils of medium size; 
skin warm and moist ; respiration very laborious, from accumulation of mu- 
cus in air-tubes. Before our arrival, his valet had applied a mustard poul- 
tice to his chest, as on a former occasion this had given relief. Dr. M‘Arthur 
soon arrived, and Drs. Hume and Fergusson were telegraphed for. Dr, 
M‘Arthur advised a mustard emetic to be given; having prescribed one with 
advantage for the Duke several years ago under similar circumstances, This 
and other measures were now of no avail. His Grace became very restless, 
tried to turn on his left side; occasionally there were slight twitchings of 
the left arm. When raised in bed, his breathing was much more free; and 
this induced us to place him in an easy chair, when his respiration became 
much less embarrassed: his pulse sank, and his Grace was now placed more 


; horizontally ; the pulse rallied for a little time, and then gradually declined ; 


the breathing became more feeble; and, at twenty-five minutes past three 
o'clock p.m. his Grace breathed his last. So easy and gentle was the tran- 
sition that for the moment it was doubted. A mirror was held before his 
Grace’s mouth ; its brightness was undimmed, and he was no more.” 
Among the contributions which affectionate remembrance have indited 


| respecting the Duke, we find the following interesting communication in 


the Evening Mail of Dublin. 

‘“‘ Having enjoyed the rare privilege of being admitted into the domestic 
circle of the late Duke, it may not be uninteresting to mention a few brief 
reminiscences of that illustrious personage, which display points of character 
not generally known, and that seldom come under public observation. In- 
stead of meeting an Iron Duke, such as he was commonly represented, no- 
thing could be more attractive than the unaffected simplicity of his manner 
and the dignified ease of his deportment. In conversation he never evinced 
the slightest particle of assumption, and it was quite obvious that extreme 
modesty was his natural disposition. Sincere in his religious convictions, he 
was punctual to the minute at the stated hours of divine service, and it was 
edifying to witness his unostentatious devotion amidst the rural congre- 
ation of his own parish-church. Remarkably fond of children, he delighted 
In visiting the admirable infant school which he established at Strathtfield- 
saye, and was often affected almost to tears by the innocent hilarity of the 
little group by whom he was surrounded. 

* His household arrangements were conducted on a scale of suitable ele- 
gance ; while, owing to his quiet and temperate habits, he never gave the 
servants the least unnecessary trouble, which made him beloved as a master. 
In the management of his extensive estates, the same sound sense, correct 
judgment, and practical wisdom appear, as have marked his grand career. 

he vast sums he expended in building labourers’ cottages show the atten- 
tion he bestowed on the wants and comforts of the working classes under 
his control. In fact, his whole property presented the aspect of a kind of 
model farm, and no defect escaped his vigilant eye. Nearly the whole proceeds 
of the rental were appropriated in improved cultivation, and in ameliorating 
the condition of the tenantry. His Grace’s portion of the union did not 
A single instance will suflice to 
prove his humanity. One of his keepers was killed, in an affray with 
poachers, who were arrested and convicted: he immediately ordered his 
well-stocked preserves to be thrown open, saying that he would not allow 
his men to be murdered, and other people transported, for the sake of a par- 
cel of birds and some paltry game. The sufferings of the Irish poor during 
the famine period engaged his deepest sympathies; and he expressed him- 
self with the utmost warmth and feeling on the subject of the savings-bank 
failures, considering these deposits of hardly-acquired earnings as a sacred 
trust, to be repaid, without reference to legal technicalities, on the implied 
faith of an Imperial obligation. He seldom took the pains of contradicting 
any calumny with regard to himself, or to refute any aspersions on his fair 
fame, however destitute of truth. Among these may be reckoned the false 
report that he denied the place of his nativity, and repudiated the land of his 
birth. No statement can be more utterly unfounded or untenable. On the 
contrary, he was proud of Ireland; bestowed the deserved praise on those 
noble qualities with which her sons are distinguished, but was grieved and 
wounded to see that warm-hearted people misled and misdirected by senseless 
tirades against everything English—fostering national animosities and en- 
endering sectarian strife. He certainly was impressed with the idea that 
1e was disliked by his own countrymen, but could not account for the un- 
merited prejudice that prevailed. It is to be hoped that this misconception 


| will now cease. 


“‘ He often remarked, that the secret of success lay in embracing every 
opportunity of being useful ; and that he never forgot the golden rule whie 
he early learned in the Church Catechism, of ‘doing your duty in that state 
of life to which it shall please God to call you.’ ” 


Che Airtropolis. 


Defective bridge accommodation formed the topic of debate in the Court 
of Common Council held on T —. It was moved that “the report 
recommending the rebuilding of Blackfriars Bridge be adopted.” This 
was met by Mr. Bennoch, who in a long speech, going very completely 
into details, developed a plan for a new bridge on a new site. He de- 
scribed the crowded state of the streets consequent on the increase of 
trade and population; and showed that it was due in no small degree to 
the lack of bridges. Mr. Bennoch proposed a remedy. 

‘“‘ The new bridge he had the privilege to propose would form a link con- 
necting lines of traffic running nearly direct North and South; and when 
the approaches were completed, they would have a continuous street from 
the Angel at Islington to the Elephant and Castle, or, indeed, all the way 
to Clapham.”’ “His improvement began at the end of the new Cannon 
Street. ‘To widen Old ’Change, and open a proper approach to the bridge, 
the West side of Old ’Change must be taken down. From Fish Street to 
Thames Street, the East side of Lambeth Hill must come down; and from 
Thames Street to the river, the Eastern side of Trig Lane must be taken down. 
They would observe, that all the way only one side of a street had to be taken 
down, and only half compensation could be claimed ; while Doctors Com- 
mons would remain undisturbed. The street projected from Cannon Street 
. Earl Street, Blackfriars, did not equal in simplicity and beauty the route 
chosen.” : 

“The streets in the neighbourhood seem to have been arranged as if some 
such improvement had been contemplated. After crossing the river on @ 
dead level from Fish Street by a very gentle descent of 2 feet 6 inches im 
100, one comes to the level at Union Street, crossing ae | two streets of any 
importance—Thames Street in the City, and Great Guildford Street in the 
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Borou. continuing Southward, it joins the new Southwark Bridge Road 
beyond the Queen’s mch, and gives off in a direct line from the heart of 
Middlesex to the heart of Surrey. One objection may be urged, which has 
generally great weight ; but in this instance opposition would be fruitless, 
as he belived the building of a church, where church accommodation was 
needed, would overcome the scruples of the Bishop of London ; and permis- 
sion to pull down St. Mary's, Fish Street, would easily be obtained.” The 

rojected bridge, which he would name ‘St. Paul’s,” would be sixty feet in 
width, with a headway of 27 feet 6 inches; and would cost 144,000/. 

Mr. Bennoch moved as an amendment— 

“That no further proceedings shall be taken in the proposed rebuilding 
of the bridge at Blackfriars, especially a temporary bridge, until the Bridge- 
house Committee have examined and reported on the propriety of build- 
ing a new bridge across the Thames between Blackfriars and Southwark 
Bridge, and the probable cost of the same and the approaches thereto; and 
that the report be referred back to the Bridge-house Committee accordingly.” 

The amendment was unanimously adopted. 

The recruiting for the Militia proceeds very slowly in the City of 
London. 

Workmen have been engaged in laying down a new line of pipes, con- 
taining electric wires, along the Strand to connect the General Post-office 
with the Admiralty, Houses of Parliament, and the telegraph station at 


Charing Cross. 


Nuisances are attracting a good deal of deserved attention: witness 
the following statement regarding the Ranclagh sewer, signed by thirty- 
eight medical practitioners, and forwarded to the Committee of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas Dispensary. 

“ Gentlemen—We, the undersigned medical practitioners resident in Pim- 
lico and Chelsea, having reason to believe that cholera will shortly make its 
appearance in our large towns, deem it our duty to recommend such means as 
experience has shown to be most successful in preventing its ravages. In the 
Report of theGeneral Board of Health, July 1849, it is stated, page 79, that 
‘ the attacks of cholera are uniformly found to be most frequent and virulent 
in low-lying districts, on the banks of rivers, in the neighbourhood of sewer- 
mouths,’ &c.; and we are of opinion that open sewers are very prejudicial 
to health, as well as dangerous in consequence of the accidents which occur 
from drowning. Permit us, therefore, respectfully to call your attention to 
the open condition of the Ranelagh sewer, which bounds on one side the 
district of the St. Paul and St. Barnabas Dispensary, and to hope that you 
will employ your utmost endeavour to remove the nuisance.” 

Drainage in Holloway is peculiarly defective. The subject was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of persons interested in sanitary measures, among 
whom were the governors and subscribers of the Holloway and North Is- 
lington Dispensary, held on Monday evening. In the report of the com- 
mittee which had been appointed, it was stated that they had waited on 
the Commissioners of Sewers, pointed out the state of the district, and 
proposed a remedy. Their plan was, to construct a sewer extending from 
the Lower Road, Islington, to the Seven Sisters Road, and to cover in 
Hackney Brook, The Commissioners replied, that want of funds alone 
had prevented them from completing the drainage of Holloway. A re- 
solution was passed by the meeting in favour of presenting a memorial to 
Government praying for an advance of money to the Commissioners, in 
order that the drainage works might be executed. 

The National Gallery and the Vernon Gallery closed on Tuesday, until 
the 25th October. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday and Tuesday, Cornelius Julius 
Tripe, aged twenty, and Henry Graham Montague, fifty-one, were tried for | 


conspiring to defraud certain persons. This was the case of the “ Australian 
Gold and General Mining Company,” an account of which was given 
when the accused appeared at the Mansionhouse. On Monday, a number of 
witnesses for the prosecution were examined. Mr. Jones, a farmer, paid 
1l/. to the prisoners as part passage-money in the Camilla; Mr. James 
Barker paid 22/. on account of two berths in the same vessel; Mr. James 
Gowland paid 9/. half-passage-money in the Medicis. Ship-brokers, 
agents, and clerks, proved that the accused did not charter either ship, 
though a pretended negotiation took place; and they were therefore not en- 
titled to receive money for passages. When the fraud was discovered, Mon- 
tague was in Whitecross Street Prison for debt. He declared that Tripe had 
got the money; while Tripe averred that Montague had “ bolted with the 
swag.”’ The evidence of the would-be emigrants, narrating the course of 
their connexion with the prisoners, and what was placarded, said, and done, 
reads like an extract from one of Dickens’s novels. Tripe handed to Mr. 
John Jones “a dietary-table, and I saw that every passenger was to be al- 
lowed a pint of porter a day, and a bottle of wine per week: I was rather 
attracted by the porter and the wine.” “I asked him if it was a good firm, 
or a good company ; and Tripe said they were very respectable, and that a 
‘lord’ belonged to the company.” 
pay the money. “After I had paid my money, I looked at a dietary-scale 
that was upon the table, and observed that the wine and the porter had been 
struck out: I noticed this to the defendant Tripe, and I said it would not 
do, they were going to keep the wine and porter from us; Montague said, 
the alteration would not apply to us, as we were intermediate passengers ; 
told him that it did apply to us also; and he said that whatever was men- 
tioned in the dietary originally we should have.” The witnesses all looked 
upon the accused as servants of the “company”; but, though certain sha- 
feel “directors’”’ were occasionally seen at the “ oflice,” no one could be 
ixed upon as an actual, responsible director—Tripe and Montague were the 
company. The United General Gas Company, the proprietors of the cham- 
bers occupied by the sham company, knew not how Montague got possession. 
Mr. Ogg, the secretary of the gas company, said—*‘ The offices occupied by 
the defendants, and where they carried on the business of this Gold and Emi- 
gration Company, had formerly been let to a mining company ; and in April 
it appeared that this company had departed, and I found the defendant Mon- 
tague in possession of the premises. Idid not know when he got possession, 
and all I knew was that I found him there.” Mr. Ogg never got any rent; and 
one fine morning the place was closed. Mr. Collier, a printer, proved that he 
was employed by Tripe to print the prospectuses and ghacenhe of the sup- 
a A company.” _ When he inquired of the defendant who was to pay 

im his bill, he replied, “‘ Why, the company, to be sure; and a very good 
ara itis.” He had never received a single farthing. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Finch deposed that he paid 11/. for passage-money to 


Tripe; Mr, 

poy en One of the witnesses, in cross-examination, said that he was 
on — of the company at the time Tripe made an observation about 
the bo mee a board-meeting : when one of the gentlemen came out of 
plyin ey Somebody asked him if he knew who it was; and on his re- 
Price that he did not, Tripe said, “ Why, that is old Lutwich, the leather- 


io solicitor, whose name had been _— in a prospectus as the so- 
or of the company, stated that he had had negotiations with Montague 
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On a subsequent day Mr. Jones went to | 


Wanger also paid 11/.; both passages were to have been in | 
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and others about forming a company; but they came to nothing, and no au- 
thority was given to put his name in the prospectus. Major Hawkes first 
introduced him to Montague. He also saw Captain Smith, Mr. Lutwich, 
and another gentleman, in the “ board-room.” It was proved that the com- 
pany was not registered, though stated to be so in the prospectus: but Mon- 
tague registered the “ Australian Gold Diggings Company” in January last. 
Besides Mr. Lutwich, Major Hawkes, and Captain Smith, a Mr. Greenwood 
and Lord Kilworth were mentioned in the course of the trial as having been 
connected with the company, or advertised as directors. The prisoners’ 
counsel complained that these persons had not been called as witnesses, and 
some slur seemed to be cast upon Sir Robert Carden, who had conducted the 
inquiry at the Mansionhouse. In consequence, the prosecuting counsel sent 
for the Alderman, and examined him with respect to the proceedings. He 
said he had summoned the reputed directors that he might ascertain if any 
suspicion attached to them. If such had been the case he would have com- 
mitted them with the prisoners; but the evidence did not warrant such a 
proceeding ; no charge was made against them. 

In the defence, Mr. Ballantine spoke for Tripe. THe would venture to ex- 
press his opinion that Sir Robert Carden had made a mistake in this case, 
and had committed these two wretched people for trial, while persons 
in a much higher position, and who, as he should contend, on 
finitely more guilty than they were, were allowed to escape. He com- 
mented severely on the conduct of Lord Kilworth, Major Hawkes, and 
the other gentlemen who were called directors; as they had shrunk 
from coming forward as witnesses, the Jury should not convict the 

wrisoners, who were to be made seapegoats. The Recorder checked 
Mr. Ballantine for his reiterated attacks on Lord Kilworth; as that 
nobleman had done all that could be expected from any one placed under 
similar circumstances, by denying all knowledge of the company, and declar- 
ing that his name had been placed upon the prospectus without his know- 
ledge or consent. Mr. Sleigh defended Montague by urging that he had 
merely acted under Tripe, who received nearly all the money. 

In his summing-up, the Recorder made some remarks on the necessity for 
emigrants to be cautious in their dealings for passages. ‘Some strong ob- 
servations had been made by the defendants’ counsel upon the absence of 
some of the gentlemen whose names had appeared as directors of this com- 
pany; and he must say that with regard to two of them, Major Hawkes and 
Captain Smith, who appeared to have taken an active part in the proceed- 
ings, and the former of whom appeared to have been the first to direct the 
attention of Mr. Dawson to the subject of the company, that it would have 
been satisfactory if they had been called as witnesses on the present occasion. 
There was no evidence whatever to show whether the company was originally 
epee by these gentlemen, or whether, in point of fact, the defendants 
iad originally s sted its formation, and endeavoured to induce them to 
join them in carrying it out; and if either Major Hawkes or —— Smith 
had been examined, that point would, at all events, have been cleared up.” 
But the prosecution were not bound to call them. The Recorder conciuded 
by commending the course pursued by Sir Robert Carden. The Jury delibe- 
rated for nearly an hour, and then found both prisoners guilty. 

The prisoners were sentenced on Friday, to seven years’ transportation be- 
yond the seas. 

On Wednesday, Richard Cross pleaded guilty to not having surrendered as 
a bankrupt and having fraudulently obtained goods within three months of 
his bankruptey. The prisoner was a watchmaker at Southampton; he got 
a quantity of seals and watches on credit, and then set off for Australia, An 
oflicer who followed in a steamer arrested him at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and recovered the plunder. The sentence was eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Theodore Philip Butler, formerly a clerk in the General Post-office, 
pleaded guilty to stealing a letter containing money. Ilis counsel stated 
that he had formerly been an officer in the Army, but a serious loss had re- 
duced him to fill a subordinate situation in the Post-oflice: probably former 
habits of luxury and indulgence had misled him in the present case. Sen- 
tence, transportation for ten years. 

On Thursday, Richard Sill, the attorney, was brought up for judgment. 
Tle has been endeavouring since his conviction to prove by affidavits that he 
is innocent; but has not yet succeeded. Ile made a long speech on Thurs- 
day, asserting that when a motion should be made to strike him off the rolls, 
he should have an opportunity of proving that he had been convicted 

y. The Recorder said he fully concurred in the verdict of the Jury; 
and sentenced Sill to be imprisoned for two years, with hard labour. 

John Smith, a respectable-looking man, pleaded guilty to a charge of set- 
ting fire to a hay-rick. He seems to have committed the act in the hope of 
transportation, with a prospective eye to the gold-fields. Baron Martin dis- 
appointed him, by sending him to prison for two years. 

The “Brighton card-cheating case” has become a standing dish in the 
daily papers, assuming divers forms. On Tuesday it came before the Middle- 
sex Grand Jury; who ignored a bill against Hamp, Watkins, and Proberts, 
for misdemeanour : the gist of the charge seems to Rees been that Mr. Hamp 
received a bill of exchange for 400/. from John Broome’s wife, to leave the 
country, in order that he might not have to continue the prosecution against 
Broome. 
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At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Thompson, a shipping-agent of 
Riches Court, appeared in answer to a summons taken out by Mr, Parker, a 
master mariner, for breach of contract. Mr. Parker paid Mr. Thompson for 
his passage in the ship South Sea to Australia; when he went to Liverpool 
to embark, he found the vessel in the graving-dock ; no other ship was pro- 
vided for him within forty-eight hours ; so he claimed the return of the pas- 
sage-money, with 7/. 10s. compensation for expenses, loss of time, and so on. 
After carefully investigating the case, the Lord Mayor ordered the return of 
the money, with 7/. 10s. as compensation : the highest sum Mr, Parker could 
have claimed would have been 10/. 

Mr. Hugh Cavendish Coleman, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been remand- 
ed by the Lord Mayor on a charge of having “ unlawfully, falsely, wilfully, 
and solemnly declared in writing, before William W. Fenn, a notary public, 
that he had never sold, mortgaged, or otherwise encumbered a certain pro- 
perty referred to in the said declaration, or his separate interest therein, the 
same being a material particular in the said declaration.” The property in 
question was an income arising from houses and other sources, valued at 
4507. yearly, to which Mr. Coleman will be entitled at his mother’s death. 
It is alleged that he Aad encumbered the property before he made the de- 
claration ; on which false declaration he has raised 400/, and 300/. respee- 
tively. The case has not been fully gone into yet; but sufficient was stated 
to prevent the Lord Mayor's admitting the accused to bail. 

Edward and George Tomlinson have been committed by the Marlborough 
Street Magistrate for a daring street-robbery. As Mr. New was walking along 
Great Titchfield Street at one o’clock in the morning, the prisoners came up 
and walked by his side ; and presently one seized him round the waist, while 
the other clutched his gold watch and guard, and both ran off. Mr. New 
pursued, and came up with Edward, who struck him ; but Mr. New managed 


ler; he could buy up half the Bank of England if he liked.” Mr. W. G. ! to detain him till a Policeman arrived. A handkerchief he had stolen from 


Mr. New was found upon him, George was subsequently arrested. The watch 
was not recovered. 
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George Freeman or “Long Bill,” an associate of thieves, has been con- 
victed of robbing churches. Freeman was associated in the crimes with Webb, 
who confessed them, and stated that Freeman was an accomplice in their 

rpetration. The Police watched for the second robber, and he was taken 
in the Southwark Mint. His own behaviour, and his vengeful threats against 
Webb, strongly corroborated the truth of Webb’s evidence. 

Aman who bears a strong resemblance in person to the ex-Premier has 
been victimizing some rather soft West-end tradesmen. In the assumed 
character of ‘Lord John Russell,” he first hired a tilbury, and then drove 
to various shops, where he got loans of money or goods. He left the driver 
of the tilbury in the lurch at Hounslow ; got a post-chaise there; went to 
Windsor, extracted 3/. 14s. from the driver of this vehicle, and then disap- 
peared. 

Three tons of snuff have been seized by a Customhouse-officer on board the 
Baron Osy, a steamer from Antwerp, on her arrival at Nicholson’s Wharf. 
The snuff was concealed in tins purporting to contain rape-oil ; but there 
was merely a tube full of oil connected with the mouth of each vessel. 

Either betting-offices are nowadays made scapegoats by the thievishly dis- 

osed, or they really cause an infinite deal of ishonesty. Any one brought 
sefore a Magistrate for robbing his master immediately avers that betting at 
these offices had led him to the crime. Within a week, two solicitor’s clerks 
have offered this lame excuse for their wrongdoing. The butler of Mr. 
Forster M.P. has also been convicted, at the Old Bailey, of stealing his 
master’s plate; and in his case there was no doubt he had extensive trans- 
actions at betting-offices. 

An inquest is proceeding on the body of the Honourable Charles Robert 
Weld Forester, brother of Lord Forester, and late Assistant Military Seere- 
tary to the Commander-in-chief in Dublin; who died very suddenly last 
week, in Cavendish Square. He had suffered for several weeks from pains 
in the loins and stomach, and he took medicines containing opium. He died 
some hours after taking medicine which he had procured from a chemist’s on 
a prescription. It would seem that death was caused by a narcotic poison— 
an over-dose; but the inquiry is as yet incomplete. 

An inquest has been held at Chalk Farm Tavern on an infant who had 
been “killed with kindness’: he was put to sleep on a down pillow, his 
head became buried in the soft mass, and the nurse found him sutfocated. 


A fatal fire occurred in Rotherhithe Street on Sunday morning, on the 
premises of Mr. Hogg, an optician, ironmonger, and ship-chandler. It | 
was discovered by a Policeman about one o’clock: he heard screams as if 
from the shop, which induced him to break in the door ; the admission of the 
air immediately increased the fire, while no person answered to his calls. 
Susan Hogg, niece to Mr. Hogg, jumped from the first-floor window. Mr. 
Hogg appeared at the second-floor window; a counterpane was procured, 
and held extended for him to leap into; he alighted upon it, but his weight 
split it, and he came upon the stones with great force, breaking his back and 
legs: he was immediately conveyed to the hospital. No other persons were 
seen in the house, and it was believed that all the inmates had escaped. The 
fire burnt fiercely, and the extensive premises were consumed, while adjacent 
houses were damaged. When daylight came and the ruins had been cooled, 
search was made for persons now known to be missing. Amid the smoking 
wreck, the firemen beheld the shocking spectacle of two human beings burnt 
almost toa cinder. They proved to be Rosina Riches, a young lady related 
to Mr. Hogg, and Jane Brown, a servant. 

The inquest was opened on Tuesday. But little evidence was given beyond 
that necessary for the identification of the bodies, A fireman who found 
them stated that the corpse of Miss Riches was lying under that of the 
servant: he believed the fady was an invalid. Mr. Hogg and his niece 
not being in a fit state to be questioned, the inquest was adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

A “monster” excursion-party, which ascended with M. Poitevin in his 
balloon on Monday evening from Cremorne Gardens, had anything but a 
pleasant time of it. One of the voyagers narrates his experience to the 
Times. There were twenty-one men and one lady in the car. Soon after 
the balloon left terra firma, it was found that the escape-valve had become | 
fast by the constant rain. M. Poitevin pulled away till he was black in 
the face, and still the machine ascended. The united efforts of three or four 
men at length opened the valve. An attempt was made to descend at Plais- 
tow in Essex; the balloon came down rapidly, all the ballast being gone, 
and was dragged along near the ground by a strong wind: when the voyager 
was congratulating himself on a speedy escape from the car, the balloon 
bounded up again. The valve had again become fast, and M. Poitevin had 
lost all control. For along distance the machine was whirled along near 
the surface, repeatedly bumping against it, bruising and alarming the pas- 
sengers. M. Poitevin entreated every one to remain in the car, even though 
some might have opportunities of leaping out. One man disobeyed, and 
then two others: thus lightened, the balloon was more unmanageable than 
ever, and more serious collisions occurred. At one descent u gentleman was 
pitched across the car and put out his knee-cap. ‘I remember but little 
more. All my energies were devoted to avoiding the force of the collisions, 
and to prevent my being thrown out of the car. We were dragged on in 
this way, some say two miles, but I should think one-and-a-half. We 
passed over water, we knocked down patings, we caught on an iron gate or 
rail ; in short, we had some seven or eight more descents, and I saw no end 
to this unpleasant proceeding. The wind appeared to me to increase, for 
the shocks were certainly greater each time we touched the ground or struck 
against a tree or bank. My strength was nearly exhausted, and there were 
I believe none who did not feel that our position was one of imminent peril. 
The rate at which we now tore along was so great, from the increased | 
force of the wind, that to have left the car at all would have been dif- 
ficult, more especially as we never now remained stationary for an 
instant. This scene, so likely to have had a tragic termination, was brought 
to an end by two large hayricks, against which we were dashed, and which 
were too substantial for even our huge balloon to break through. We now 
all sprang out; and at the same moment the silk rent from top to bottom, 
and allowed the whole of that huge volume of gas to escape.” In addition 
to their bruises, the passengers were soaked with the rain. 

On the same night, a balloon which was to have ascended from North 
Woolwich Gardens became unmanageable, rose without the car, gained a 
great height, and then burst. 





| 





In obedience to the wish of the minister of St. Paul’s Bermondsey, the 
Reverend Mr. Armstrong, Friday last was observed by the parishioners asa 
day of fasting, prayer, and humiliation, to implore the Almighty to stay the 
scourge of cholera from visiting thiscountry. The shops were very generally 
closed, and the church services well attended.— Standard. , 


Che Provinces. 


Agricultural associations and agricultural shows are now popular in- 
stitutions; and the dinners which invariably follow the latter afford a 
platform truly English in its character, where political antagonists may 
mect and shake hands before the country. On Saturday last, East Cum- 








| be its 


| the life of this eminent individual, it is not this passing generation onl 





berland, which has been so prominently before the public lately, held its 
show and had its dinner, at Carlisle. The show was of the ordi 
character, consisting of fat beasts and new implements: the speaki 
after dinner was distinguished from the mass of such dinners by the pre- 
sence of the Earl of Carlisle, Sir James Graham, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Fer. 
guson, and several Howards. 

Of course the two first-named were the chief speakers whose words 
have interest for all England; and their speeches derive additional in- 
terest from the blending of the mournful with the scientific, high farmin 
with regret for “the Duke.” In proposing the Army and Navy, the Ear 
of Carlisle dwelt upon the public topic of paramount interest at present, 

He could not a gn that toast without associating it with the memory 
of the man who had been its chicf, and who ‘to all succeeding time would 

ride, its model, and its inspiration.” “This country has been 
taught by its own history to associate the deaths of its foremost heroes 
with the culminating hour of victory—with Wolfe expiring under the ram- 
parts of Quebee—with Nelson falling on the deck at Trafalgar. But, gen- 
tlemen, while in the number and difficulty of his achievements the Duke of 
Wellington far outshone those commanders, by the death of one of whom 
we received the dominion of a continent and of the other that of the sea, I 
feel that there is something still more in keeping with his steady, even, and 
unclouded career—that he should have sunk to death gently and noiselessly., 
‘It was not in the battle, no tempest gave the shock’; but a nation which he 
had made greater far than it ever was before seemed bathed in the summer 
sunshine of peace and prosperity, and Sovereign and people alike, who had 
grown familiar with his mellowing greatness without losing anything of the 
veneration which attached to it, will have marked the close of his lo 
bright, and glorious day, with undisturbed regret and unalloyed affection, 
I beg to give you the Army and Navy ; | that for once it may be 
drunk in silence, and coupled with the immortal memory of the Duke of 
Wellington.” 

This toast was duly acknowledged by Colonel Maclean. Then the 
County Members were honoured, and the Borough Members followed 
them. 

To the last Sir James Graham replied. He applauded deep draining; 
advised his hearers to eschew potatoes, “ becoming every year more pre- 
carious”; exhorted them to nurture stock; above all things, to look 
after flax—to try if the straw could not be made to furnish raw material 
on the spot for manufacturing purposes, with the aid of machinery; and 
then he too turned to the common theme upon which all are ready to 
dilate. Sir James laid his tribute on the bier of Wellington. 

“*T do not think it possible,” he said, “‘ there can be a convivial meetin 
assembled in any part of the United Kingdom at this moment in whic 
thoughts of a melancholy description will not arise in every breast. My 
noble friend alluded to a fact which strikes us all—that the foremost man of 
the world lies dead and unburied at this moment. Among all my recollec- 


| tions, I am bound to say that I deem it one of the highest honours of m 


public life to have been associated in council with that noble individual. 
‘That eye whose glance ‘ kept the world in awe’ has lost its lustre. 
* Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 
I am satisfied that, although the gratitude of the country has lasted during 


which will mark its gratitude to him. My noble friend dwelt with fon | 
truth on the extraordinary ability displayed by the daily press, and its una- 
nimity—its honourable unanimity—in commenting on the character and ex- 
cellence of the great man. Ile does indeed owe much to the press, but it is 


| not to the passing eulogiums of the daily press he must look for the mainte- 


nance of his future fame. The Duke of Wellington has fortunately left, 
through the medium of the press, an undying memorial of the manner in 
which he exercised his great powers, and of the honourable mode in which 
he rose to fame. In those despatches, written on the most confidential in- 
tercourse with all persons with whom it was his duty to communicate, from 
the humblest officer to the greatest sovereign, it will be a noble study to 
trace how he achieved his great success. It will there be found that it was 
by devotion to his country—by never-ceasing patriotism—by self-denial with 
reference to all passing views of personal interest and exaltation. Love of 
duty and love of country were the loadstones by which he guided his course ; 
and my noble friend has truly said that he has left to the military profession 
a great example, and to all who take part in public affairs a lesson not less 
striking and worthy of imitation. Patriotism and love of duty paramount to 
every consideration made Wellington what he was. That example, at a dis- 
tance, in my humble sphere, it shall be my duty and desire to follow.” 

Mr. Ferguson also spoke; and then Sir James Graham proposed the 
health of the Earl of Carlisle—not for his “ pedigree,’’ but for his ‘ qua- 
lities”’: for pedigree, said Sir James, “the Howards will bang all the 
world”; but that was not enough—they must look to quality, and in 
this respect the present Earl would stand the test. Lord Carlisle acknow- 
ledged the honour; and, speaking of Sir James Graham, said that he was 
endeared to him by old associations, “‘ which I trust I may look forward 
to being renewed and freshened by subsisting and new ones.” For the 
rest, Lord Carlisle spoke most emphatically of the “ unmistakeable im- 
provement and progress” of the agriculture of Cumberland which he had 
witnessed. Subsequently, Mr. Aglionby and Sir James Graham backed 
up these praises with their testimony; and in proposing the “ tenant- 
farmers,” Sir James styled them “ high-spirited,” “ noble-minded ” men, 
who had struggled against immense difficulties in the noblest spirit, not 
only of enterprise but of patient endurance, and who had performed 
“ prodigies’’ of late years. One remarkable point in the speeches was 
the unanimity with which the speakers advised the cultivation of green 
crops and growth of stock, and the decrease of wheat crops. Lord Car- 
lisle was enthusiastic in praise of the “green and glorious turnip”; Sit 
James Graham wished never to see wheat grown again on Penrith Fell. 

The festivity broke up with the announcements of the prizes offered fo 
| the ensuing year. 

Successful exhibitors residing in Manchester and Salford received the 
medals and certificates awarded for their share in the Exposition of 1591, 
| on Thursday, at the hands of the Earl of Wilton, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, Sir John Potter, and the Mayor of Salford. : 
In seconding a formal resolution authorizing Sir John Potter, the chair- 
man, to distribute the awards, the Bishop of Manchester delivered an 
| eulogium on the late Duke of Wellington ; whose presence at the open- 
| ing and visits to the Crystal Palace had closely connected him with its 
history. He it was whose services gave that peace to his country which 
| produced the Great Exhibition. 
| “The Crystal Palace had passed away, and so too had that great and 
; highminded and good man, who formed the proudest ornament in the Crys- 
| tal Palace as he passed along its corridors, viewing with calm and satisfied 
eye the greatness, happiness, and union of which he, under Providence, liad 
been one of the great authors, Calmly and peaceably had he passed away, 
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the shadows and types of this world for those realiti hich 
i i e lows ype es on whic 
oor beeed to dwell. His character in that respect had been misun- 





come aioe, < sage rg he cnmontiaiinn, has wounded his cousin 
} 2 and sweetheart, a middle-aged but handsor 7 by firing istol i 
and misa poraeeted. + _ | ~~ pe sepeoaed duty ng! than | her face, while he was exclted by drink and p= "sie dame ‘of ‘t he 
—that he was the ‘Iron Duke. ut le ware, in those terms | pistol fractured the jaw, smashed sor eth, a Sse 4 ) 
ooh they attributed to aor Nag —_ lost ed term itself the perfection | outh. “ Se ee 
indication of the term—the real sense and impress of the greatness of . 7 ae he, . ‘ 
Popes a Duty was with him a large appreciation of the reality of everv- ae only twe Ive years of age has committed forgery at Manchester. 
smind. D 4 bane as : —— as sent by Mr. Cooke junior, his father’s lodger, to deliver a bank- 
thing in which he was vont, — took equally into consideration the order to Mr. Cooke senior ; but instead of delivering it, the boy forged Mr 
M 4 . A ‘ 9: O mer. x ; J rea Ar, 
mightiest ities tom, pag pee ae ptmcagti: blo ches —- > _ Costes 8 aoe = the body of the order, and also indorsed it ; he then attempt- 
sense, he 4 : ‘ a" “ee Shag ed to get the order cashed at the bank ; but suspicion arose, and the forgery 
r was required by the skill of the artist; but ‘iron’ in anothe ran detente ’ : 4 : ; pnet 
—_ 5 varie _ While at all times ready with unflinching eye to = witt a a _ rom ee -t -oocggaeae dag the young segue comped 
with unflinching breast to bear, and with unflinching head to carry out what | ee Se eee . 
he knew to be best for his country, a kindlier heart, a firmer friend, a more | , Hemty Kernot, the youthful son of Dr. Kernot of Cowes, has attempted 
indulgent person to those around him, never lived.” = one w ith a servant-girl and 200/. of his mother’s money. ‘The lady had 
Subsequently, the Earl of Wilton, Mr. Thomas Duzley, and others, caer de eo ~ vy ty ee port ; the son stole the note, and drew out 
addressed the exhibitors; and these last replied by thanking the com- | the hypofal cadre wore enpenned Got the Police were put on the alert, and 
oo ae bos A - 1e hopeful couple were captured as they attempted to leave Ryde pier. On 
mittee for the _ with which they had been treated and the aid | the young gentleman 199/. Gs. 8d. was found. me 
they had received. The frauds on the Post-office revenue at Ipswich now appear to have been 
- . 5 s 6 we 4 a on ¢CX- 
Last week, the Duke of Northumberland laid the foundation-stone of tensively systematic, At the outset, as was recently he = ie | one clerk was 
the Borough Schools at Alnwick, with great ceremony and state. The charged with pocketing money paid on letters and affixing obliterated stamps; 
Duchess, rd and Lady Lovaine, and Lady Charlotte Granville, were | but —_ a the chief clerk and a second subordinate clerk were ar- 
rested on similar charges; and all three have been examined and remanded 
present. , : | by the Meciteetee 
At Oldham there is great excitement, consequent on the approaching by the Magistrates. ; . 
election. The rival candidates are Mr. W. J. Fox and Mr. Heald, both Two painters who were in pete at Sunderland have become equally 
unsuccessful candidates at the last election, the one for Oldham, the other partners in carefully-devised crime. Each was married and has children, 
for Stockport. Flags and colours are seen everywhere ; riots have occur- xhey anne ome i two wenn, ond of WEEE Was manned, and Ee 
Ate Gover of eutageniom is co fierce thet the authorities have painters have plundered a number of persons: they got advances from cus- 
red; an re the di e ‘ol 8 sig oe at the authorities Dave | tomers, gold watches and guards on bills, superfine cloth and gold leaf on 
recommend: e@ disuse of colours, an ave issued a proclamation | credit, and one actually got possession of a cottage and raised money on it 
stating — iw Keg ees to os = riotous meetings. Oldham | by mortgage. It is supposed that the whole party have gone to Australia. 
is renowned for the brutal ferocity of its elections. 





, is teal Mia act dle aoa *yegs , | _ Captain Galton, Government Inspector, has been conducting an inquiry 
It is expected that this weck the whole number of Militiamen required | into the cause of the accident on the Sheffield and Retford line—the case 


for the Liverpool district will have been completed from volunteers. At | where the Jury were unable to explain the cause. The evidence taken by 
Prescot, on the 17th and 18th, 191 volunteers were enrolled; many of | Captain Galton was of the same general character as that given before the 
these are labourers at Knowsley, to whom Lord Derby has promised half- | Jury; but one special point which was then overlooked he has particularly 
wages during the Militia training. ; inquired into—the construction of the locomotive. The engine which leit 
E ean | the rails was a “ tank”? one—that is, there was no tender, but the engine 

That portion of the South Wales Railway which connects Swansea and | carried a tank for water and its own coke; the tank projecting at one end, 
Carmarthen—a distance of thirty miles—was formally opened by the | Does this decrease the safety of the engine? Many are of opinion that it 





directors last week. But it was not opened for traffic, the Government | does; while practical men declared to Captain Galton that it doe: not, and 
Inspector not having authorized it: various surmises are afloat as to the | that many of these engines are employed without harm: Captain Gal- 
cause of his refusal to do so. | ton himself travelled on such an engine to the scene of the accident, and he 


Another Shipowners Society has published a letter on the grievances of — a pd po ata pane _, =e o conclusions will net be 
class, dated September 14th, South Shields. The South Shields | tng cr ot : “a ,; 
the —s . - | _ The return of the last train from Carmarthen was signalized by a sad acci- 
shipowners adopt, and indeed eone, the complaints of the Sunderland | dent. A door had been left unfastened; Mr. Williams, proprietor of the 
shipowners which we a noticed, They would abolish or greatly | ‘ambrian, leant upon it, and he fell out. The train passed over both his 
reduce all light-dues, and would subject the laws, regulations, and rates | feet, so as to cut off his toes. It was found necessary to amputate portions of 
of pilotage, to a complete revision. They complain of the working | his fect ; and the unfortunate gentleman is crippled for life. 
of our consular system, especially of the fees ; and they ask that British | At the inquest on Lambert Heaton, the engine-driver who was killed near 
ships may be placed on a “ fair and equitable footing” with regard to the | Creech by the accident on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, the evidence was 
ships of other countrics; instancing as first-class grievances, the option | much the same as in the case of Humberstone the stoker; and the Jury re- 
given to merchant seamen of taking service in the Navy at any time ; and | turned a similar verdict. Mr. Badham, the secretary of the company, made 
the power given to commanders of war-ships to complete their crews out | some observations in defence of the management of the railway, which ap- 
of merchant-vessels. They dispute the policy of granting salvage to offi- | pears to have been assailed. The railway had been opened seven years ; it 
cers and men in the Navy ; and they demand liberty to man their ships | 8 Seventy-six ae ea ich ory traffic ae ae ble t + yet bg 
with British or foreign scamen at discretion | Sap cho Sek Stal costes whteh Lal cosmo met Gasiedle to Ge sale 
The Windsor Castle, a monster screw steam war-ship, was launched at | Creech, the directors would assuredly effect them. 
P embroke last week, Some thirty thousand persons were present. The On the North Union Railway, near Wigan, a passenger-train, which had 
following are the dimensions of the ship— . been already delayed by an accident, ran into a coal-train, smashing the last 
Length over all, 278 feet 7 inches; length between the perpendiculars, | truck. ‘The driver of the engine leapt off, and was cut and bruised: no other 
240 feet 7 inches; length of keel for tonnage, 201 feet 11} inches; breadth | person appears to have been hurt. 
a €0 feet 1 inc 3 breadth for tonnage, 59 feet 3 inches 3 breadth The body of Lieutenant Reeves, who was drowned by the upsetting of a 
moi , 08 feet 5 inches; depth in hold, 24 feet 8 inches; burden in tons, tent tenn fale, ieee al tienen 
No. 3771 19-94ths. To carry 140 guns, exclusive of six guns on the poop -—dhagerty : 2 ’ North Newi . th 
and a large pivot one on the forecastle. The engines are of the manufacture Two children have been sutlocated in a cottage a N ort 3 Y ae he 
of Mr. Robert Napier, and of about 700-horse power. The Windsor Castle is — of the parents of the children had been 'g eaning, an the _ po 
many hundreds of tons larger than the Great Britain, which for some years | WeTe eft in a room where corn =~ ‘ . wg. on lise ms | mgiend _ 
was the largest vessel afloat. The only two vessels larger than the Great | light to the straw with a match. hen the fire a iscov = , a young 
Britain are the celebrated American steamer the Pennsylvania, 3300 tons | ™22 rushed in and brought out the children to the mother—dead. 
burden, and the Himalaya, now building at Blackwall for the Oriental Steam oe 
Navigation Company, 3200 tons. So that the Windsor Castle exceeds the IRELAND. 
great A American heamer by upwards of 459 tons, and the Himalaya by 549 Lord Naas has written to inform Mr. Roney, the Secretary of oe —_ 
ae. lin Exhibition of 1853, that he will “submit to Parliament, early in the 
. 7 —_ ensuing session, a bill to extendthe provisions of the Designs Act of 1850, 
Some — Ba gly et neque heey beg Ady caeoe ! and poy Pn protection from piracy to persons exhibiting new a 
Plymouth. Mr. Prynne, it was alleged, had set up a confessional in his | im the Industrial Exhibition to be held in oe = 7° eee dll Mo 
church, where confession was secretly carried on, and compulsorily as _re- be similar in its provisions to the Designs | ct of the th Victoria, c. 8. 
led the girls belonging to the Orphans’ Home, a school set up by Miss Thirty female emigrants from the Limerick Union, and the same num- 
llon ; = that confession was enforced upon very young children, from | ber from the Nenagh Union, left the quays of Limerick on Tuesday, by 
twelve years of age. These were the formal charges; the sting of them lay | the European screw steamer, for Plymouth, cn route to Australia, 
in an allegation made by a girl of fourteen, that she had frequently con- eccnelinai..esaiatean ; ls 
fessed to Mr. Prynne, and that he had put questions to her of a most inde- | Mr, Wallace, the proprietor of the Anglo-Celt, against whom an indict- 
cent kind. The matter was brought formally under the notice of the Bishop | ment has been preferred for libel in the matter of the Six-mile Bridge 
of Exeter ; and on Wednesday last the Bishop presided over an extrajudicial | yiots, was on Saturday held to bail for his appearance in the Dublin Court 
inquiry into the case. a Ly mn oy ——. of - ay = of Queen’s Bench, on the first day of next term. 
spoken statements of the girl, her mother, several Sisters of Mercy, anc ie - sok Ot , ae . Thirty. 
clergymen. The reports which have reached us were, by consent of all par- | On the termination of * eyed Rea ean | beat ae Ie 
ties, mutilated, and therefore we can only guess at the nature of the sup- | Regiment was removed to Fermoy ; Se eal agers. ted in 
pressed portions; but we have the word of the Bishop and of two clergy- | this regiment, that on Tuesday last two soldiers were fiercely assaultec 
re that the girl made the most disgusting a them = rivate. | the street, and one was killed on the spot. 
to the allegations, they are utterly denied by Mr. Prynne. e says | e RET ee Eg padieiied ee 
there is no conicenional in the church, at cortaialy no one ouahi prove that | _ Active measures have been taken in Dublin D. 4 “ ee re fon . 
re was one ; but he admits to receiving persons to confess. He does put | Last week, the Committee of the Corporation of Dublin, appointe 
leading questions, but he is judicious and careful in putting them. Such | that purpose, issued the following notification—_ : mended 
serious doubts are thrown on the girl’s statements by her contradictions and | “This Committee having had under their consideration the appre hendec 
the allegations of those who knew her conduct, that we hesitate to attempt approach of cholera to this country, feeling the responsibility o their po- 
to render an account of them. To the mind of the Bishop they were ob- | sition, and the necessity of adopting such precautionary measures as are re- 
Viously not conclusive; and he declared, “as a man, a Christian, and a | quired of them in anticipation of its appearance here, and being desirous to 
bishop,” that it would be the “ grossest injustice to withhold the confirma- | impress on their officers the urgent importance of extreme vigilance and at- 
tion in Mr. Prynne’s church,”’ [one of the objects sought to be obtained by | tention to their duties in connexion therewith— : , ’ : 
the inquiry] ; ‘saying, moreover, that he felt bound to declare his opinion of | Resolved, that all officers acting under this Committee, including the in- 
r. Prynne’s innocence in that emphatic manner. Evidently, those who | spector of nuisances, lodging-houses, cellars, slaughter-houses, and knackers 
brought the charges—at least their spokesman, the Reverend Mr. Hatchard | yards, as well as the supervisor and overseers in the scavenging department, 
—did not approve of the Bishop’s decision. be noticed of the desire of the Committee in this respect, and be required to 
ge ea EP pay special and particular attention to the aoe of ~—_ | on ee = 
West, a quarryman of Leeds, has killed his wife by stabbing her in the | our regulations, the immediate abatement of nuisances, the remova of a 
back with : knife while she was lying in bed at night. . He bell coms home impurities, and especially to the cleansing of the poorer and more confined 


intoxi ispute i fi rts of the city. : : 
a — and a dispute arose. The couple had been married only five part " ve fe ~' cNThat the foregoing be communicated to all parties concerned, 
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with an intimation that they will be held responsible for the strict discharge 
of this duty, as well as for any neglect on the part of those under their di- 
rection or control.” 


A young man has died at Clare from the effects of a poison—cantharides— 
contained in a love-potion secretly given him by his sweetheart. The girl 
fancied he rather slighted her; she consulted a wise woman, and received 
from her the fatal philter to bring back the young man’s affection. 

The Bhurtpore, a fine ship of 1500 tons, bound from Liverpool to New Or- 
leans, with 485 emigrants and a crew of thirty-five, has been lost on the 
Long Bank, near Wexford. She struck at night, while the passengers were 
in bed; and a frightful scene ensued. But Wexford oyster-boats and other 
craft took off the people by degrees, and all were saved except five, who were 
drowned. The ship subsequently went to pieces. { 
voyage. The authorities of Wexford made prompt arrangements for the 
temporary shelter of the sufferers in the poorhouse. : 

On the same night there was another wreck on the same coast. The Mi- 
chale, from Liverpool to Constantinople, was driven on the rocks at Carn- 
more, and speedily became a wreck. The crew were in great danger, but 
eventually got to land. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Queen remains at Balmoral. The news of the death of Welling- 
ton reached her Majesty and Prince Albert on Thursday sennight, as they 
were going to the Dhu Loch, West of Loch Muich. The party had 
reached the latter place when the messenger appeared; and the Queen 
immediately returned home. All the invitations to the Castle were 
countermanded, 

The Queen has not since been much abroad ; being partly confined by 
wet and snowy weather. But on Tuesday she drove to Gairn Shiel; and 
Prince Albert went deer-stalking. 

In consequence of the death of the Duke, her Majesty and the Royal 
Household went into mourning, on Wednesday, for a week. 


The ceremony of presenting the freedom of Stirling to Lord John Rus- 
sell was gone through at that town on Tuesday, in the Court Hall. Pro- 
vost Sawers presided; the Magistrates and select townsmen occupied 
the room; and the people swarmed without. Cheers greeted the entrance 
of Lord John Russell, renewed when Sir James Anderson M.P. follow- 
ed with Lady John. 

Mr. Provost Sawers then gave the burgess-ticket to Lord John in a sil- 
ver box; saying that it was presented as a testimony of the sense the 
Corporation entertained of the distinguished talents and patriotism which 
had raised Lord John to such eminence in this country; and that men 
“holding different political opinions ”’ had agreed to the proposal. 

Lord John Russell gracefully acknowledged the gift, as an honour for 
which he was grateful. The Provost had alluded to the services of Lord 
John on behalf of religious liberty ; and laid down the rule that perse- 
cution only strengthens the sect which it is intended to suppress. Lord 
John concurred; but he went further. 
not to impose penalties for differences of opinion on religion— 

“The great ruling maxim upon this subject was given by a monarch who 
ruled over this country, William the Third, when he said, ‘Conscience is 
God's province.’ ‘That maxim I conceive to contain the whole of what is 
justice and policy on this subject.” . 

The next point was the Parliamentary Reform of 1832. 

** Whatever might be the defects of that representation in England and 

Ireland, I think no one can deny that in Scotland some change was 
needed to adapt that representation to the intelligence, to the power, 
to the wealth of the people of this part of the United Kingdom. And 4 
think the extent of the change which was then made may be somewhat ap- 
par when I say that, according to my belief, the numbers who at the 
ast election for Edinburgh polled for Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Cowan, and 
made them the successful candidates, was a sufficient number to have clected 
the whole of the Representatives for Scotland before the Reform Bill was in- 
troduced. Not more than three thousand persons had then the right of elect- 
ing a representative for every county cud every burgh in Scotland; and I 
am sure, if that state of things had passed into the present day, it would not 
have been a matter for party contest or dispute, but all parties would have 
agreed that such a state of things should no longer last.”’ 

Glancing slightly with approval at the Free-trade measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell came full upon the topic furnished by 
the death of the Duke of Wellington. 


“* Now, gentlemen, having appeared here today in this assembly, I own I | 


feel, although it is not an occasion immediately for introducing it—but as it 
is an occasion in which I have to speak in public, 1 cannot refrain from 
noticing that event which occupies all men’s minds, and to which the attention 
of all is now directed—I mean the loss which this country has sustained by 
the death of the Duke of Wellington. I must say, that while I am one of those 
who most admired that great man, that I am not one of those who think 
that we ought to be so dazzled by the fame of his exploits that we should 
not endeavour to gather objects of imitation even from the conduct of a man 
so great and so illustrious. While many of the actions of his life—while 
many of the qualities which he preserved—are unattainable by others, there 
are lessons which we may read in the life and actions of that illustrious man. 
It may never be given to another subject of the British Crown to perform 
services so brilliant as he has performed ; it may never be given to another man 
to hold the sword which secured the independence of Europe—for England, 
having saved herself by her constancy, saved Europe by herexample ; it may 
never be given to another man, after having obtained such eminence by an 
unexampled series of victories, to show equal moderation in peace as he has 
shown greatness in war, and to devote the remainder of his life to the cause 
of internal and external peace for that country which he has so served; it 


may never be given to another man to have equal authority with the Sovereigns | 


whom he has served, and to the Senate of which he was to the end a 
venerated member; it may never be given to another man, after such a 
career, to preserve even to the end the full possession of those great faculties 
with which he was endowed, and to carry on the service of one of the most 
important departments of the state by unexampled vigilance and suceess to 
the latest day of his life. These are the circumstances, these are the quali- 
ties which may never again be performed in the history of the world: but 
there are other qualities which were displayed in the life of the Duke of 
Wellington which we may attain in humble imitation. That sincere and un- 
ceasing devotion to his country—that honest and proud determination to act 
for the benefit of his country on all occasions—that devoted loyalty which, 
while it made him ever anxious to serve the Crown, never induced him to 
conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be the truth—that vigi- 
lance in the constant performance of his duty—that vigilance in the life 
which enabled him at all times to give his mind and his faculties to the 
services which he was called upon to perform—that unostentatious piety by 
which he was distinguished at all times of his life,—these are qualities 
which are attainable by others, and these are qualities which should not be 





lost tousasan example. Let us hope, therefore, that while we render ever 

due honour to the memory of the Duke of Wellington—that while every. 
thing which can be done is done by the Sovereign and the country to show 
how they estimate their irreparable loss—let us not think when we have 
formed those services and rendered those honours, that our duty is 
over. Let us all reflect that he was a man of whom his country was greatly 
proud, and that among other qualities he preserved those which it is within 
the power of all to imitate, and which we may all endeavour to attain, I 
have ventured upon this subject, but I could not refrain from doing it, and 


en 





This was only her second | 


It was not only politic but just | 


I trust you will excuse me, for it has occupied my mind. Perhaps I am the 
more justified in saying it because there were few men—perhaps there were 
none except the late Lord Melbourne and myself—who could bear this 
testimony, that however much he might differ in political sentiments with 
the persons who held the chief offices in the political services of the state 
| he was as willing, as ready, as forward, in giving every assistance to them 
which he thought was for the benefit of the country.” 

The ceremony being concluded, the select party moved off to the Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and there, over a dessert, toasts were drunk and other 
speeches delivered. 

Sir Michael Shaw germs ag 


who lately presented the inhabitants of 
Greenock with a public park, has just set apart a field of eight acres for 
the use of the Eastern portion of the town, Last week there were a hun- 
dred men and horses employed levelling and laying out the grounds, 
There are to be two fine bowling-greens, quoiting-grounds, &c., with 
about three acres in the centre for cricket, football, kc.— Edinburgh Post, 





Such is the furor of emigration from the Highlands to Australia, that 
a clergyman near Fort William signed within ten days upwards of 1000 
certificates for parties desirous of leaving the district.—North British 
Mail. 


There has been a disaster on the Scottish Central Railway, arising from 
the neglect of some official. A train was sent from Larbert to Greenhill, 
without a break-carriage. On coming near Greenhill, it was signalled from 
that station to step, on account of an engine being upon the line farther 
along. It was stopped accordingly ; but, for some reason unexplained, the 
driver uncoupled the engine from the carriages; he had just left the train, 
with a view to ascertain the cause of the stoppage, when he perceived the 
carriages moving down the line, which is there on an incline ; a gust of wind 
had set them in motion. He immediately returned to his engine and went 
in pursuit of the carriages; but the passengers beginning to leap out upon 
the line, he became alarmed lest he should run over some of them, and ac- 
cordingly slackened the pace of the engine. In the mean time, a goods-train 
came down from Larbert, and before it could be brought to a stop ran into 
the other, smashing a first-class carriage to pieces, and doing other damage. 
Several persons were hurt, principally from leaping out of the carriages 
as they descended the incline. A surgeon’s leg was fractured. There were 
covenal break-carriages at the station, pt the train was not provided with 
one. Falkirk tryst was proceeding at the time, and there was much extra 
traflic; but to meet this, extra hands had been provided. Some blame 
rests upon the stationmaster; for he allowed his clerk to go to the tryst, 
and was thus obliged himself to attend within doors, instead of looking after 
the trains. 

About ten o’clock on Monday night, James Carlow, engine-driver, and 
Hetherton, stoker, were returning along the Elgin and Charleston Railway 
with an engine, preceded by an empty truck from the latter place, where 
they had been with trucks laden with pig-iron. One of the bars of iron 
had, it appeared, fallen off by the way, and the truck preceding the engine 
| coming in contact with it, they were both thrown off the rails; and the 

stoker being thrown forward by the shock, fell in front of the engine, and 
was killed on the spot. He has left a widow and three children to lament 
his untimely end. Tis father, and one of his own children, had been pre- 
viously killed on the same railway.—Caledonian Mercury. 

Some passengers travelling at night on a railway in Ayr have had an un- 
leasant adventure. A bee-hive had been placed in the compartment; the 
ees got out, attacked the passengers, and stung them severely. At the first 

station, the bees were quickly left in the sole possession of the carriage. 

The Duchess of Argyll and the Emperor, Gareloch steamers, have come 

into violent collision, during a starlight night, off Cairnbann Point. They 
were so much damaged that both had to be run ashore; where the quarter- 
deck of the Emperor is under water at low tide, but the other has only a little 
water in the hold. Fortunately, there were only four passengers in 
Duchess, and none in the Emperor: no one was hurt. Where the blame of 
the collision rests is not yet ascertained. 








Farviqu aud Calanial. 

Francr.—Dursuing the career of President Bonaparte through the 
provinces, which we are told is no longer a tour but a triumphal march, 
we find him leaving Nevers on the 16th instant, for Moulins. The 
road lay out of the great railway routes, and he travelled in a post-chaise. 
Rain fell all day; and the dripping carriage dashed through villages and 
townlets, whose populations, well prepared beforehand, were disappointed 
of their holyday. On the extemporized arches and public buildings were 
the Imperial devices we have so often quoted. : 

Moulins was dressed to reccive M. Bonaparte; and in spite of the rain 
he drove through her streets in an open carriage. He was received as 
“’Empereur,” and addressed in the cathedral by M. de Dreux Brézé, 
Bishop of Moulins. A concert, a ball, an illumination, were prepared for 
| the evening. 

Next day, M. Bonaparte proceeded to Roanne. Here he was not 80 
well received, it is said: in fact, Roanne has not yet elected a Municipal 
Chamber, for lack of voters who will vote. Nevertheless, great prepar- 
ations were made by the officials; and there was a show of cordiality. 
One of the triumphal arches bore the inscription, “The town of Roanne 
' gives itself to Louis Napoleon” ; and a bystander remarked that in 1845 
it had given itself to Ledru- Rollin. 

He entered St. Etienne on the 18th; having been greeted first by an 
advanced guard of colliers of the Loire, at some distance from the town ; 
and the reports of the Jfonitew: make much of the appearance of the work- 
| men in great numbers, their cries, and the erection of a triumphal arch of 
| coal, ‘The “whole population,” we are told, cricd * Vive I’ Empereur - 
and the disinterested writer of the despatches from the Prefecture says, 
| “I wish France and the whole of Europe had been present at this sin- 
| gular change in the public mind.” A specimen of the telegraphic de- 
| spatches published by the Government may not be amiss. : 

** St. Etienne, Sept. 18, Five p. ™- 

“The Prince’s journey is a triumphal march. It is not merely the sym- 
pathy of a people for a good government; it is the highest expression of 
gratitude and joy. All the villages are dressed out with ilags, banners, and 
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e On all sides are to be seen triumphal arches, and to be heard the 
ery of ‘Vive Y'Empereur!’ All the cries, all the inscriptions, all the ad- 
dresses, express the hopes entertained of the Empire. ‘Ave, Cwsar Impe- 
rator!’ was the device over the gate of St. Etienne. Five thousand work- 
men had raised at the mouth of a coal-pit a triumphal arch of coal, with the 
words ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” inscribed above. That cry is, in fact, the general 
welcome. The population of the faubourg manifested just as much ardour 
gs the colliers in their reception of the Prince.” 

From St. Etienne he went by train to Lyons; where he arrived at 
half-past two on Sunday. The keys of the city were presented to him; 
4 immense crowds” shouted the common cry; in short, “ the entry of 
the Prince into Lyons was magnificent.” On the same evening there 
was a ball and an illumination; and an “ enormous assemblage of the 
population,” shricking “ Vive l’Empereur!” with “ perfect order and 
real enthusiasm,””—so say our Prefectorial authorities. 

Among the incidents of the day, the grand salute, the immense muster 
of troops, the reported gathering of working men, and the evening cele- 
brations, there 1s one which occurred on the line of march from the 
railway station. A triumphal arch “painted in the Prince’s colours” 
swas raised “in the middle of the quay near the slaughterhouse” ; on its 
erest was an eagle, and on each side the following inscriptions— 


“ Reduction of the Town Dues—Military Medal—Pensions—Suppression | 


of the Bagne—Reduction of the Interest on the National Debt—Agricul- 
tural Bank—Reduction of the Rate of Discount—20th December 1851, and 
Oth December 1848.” 

Under this splendid token of the adhesion of the butchers, Louis Napo- 
leon stopped for a moment, whilst some children grected him “ with an 
offering of flowers”’ ; and the Master of the Corporation of Butchers pre- 
sented him with an address, expressing (appropriately, no doubt) the de- 
yotedness of Ais craft to the cause of the Usurper. 

One of the chief ceremonies at Lyons was the inauguration of an eques- 
trian statue to Napoleon, executed by the artist Nieuwerkerke. Presi- 
dent Bonaparte was not backward in scizing the occasion to make 
one of those striking speeches which have characterized his political 
conduct. 

“Lyonese—Your city was always associated by remarkable incidents with 
the different phases in the life of the Emperor. You saluted him as Consul 
when he went beyond the mountains to gather fresh laurels; you after- 


wards saluted him as all-powerful Emperor; and lastly, when Europe had | 
banished him to an island, you were among the first, in 1814, to again salute | 


him as Emperor. 

“Now your city is the first to raise a statue to his memory. This fact 
is a significant one. Equestrian statues are only erected to sovereigns 
who have reigned. Thus the governments which have preceded me 
have always refused this homage to a power the legitimacy of which they 
would not admit. 

“And yet who was more legitimate than the Emperor ?—elected three 
times by the people; crowned by the head of the Church; recognized by 
all the Continental Powers of Europe, who allied themselves to him both by 
bonds of a political nature and by those of blood ? 

“The Emperor was the mediator between two conflicting ages: he de- 
stroyed the old régime in reéstablishing all that was good in it ; and he de- 
stroyed the Revolutionary spirit by everywhere causing the benefits of the 
Revolution to triumph. That is the reason why they who overthrew him soon 
had to deplore their success. As to those who defended him, it is unne- 
essary for me to remind you how much they have wept over his fall. 

“And so it was, that as soon as the people saw themselves at liberty to 
make their choice, they cast their eyes on the heir of Napoleon; and for the 
same reason, from Paris to Lyons, on every point of my passage, a unani-~ 
mous ery of ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ has been raised. But in my eyes this ery 
is on more a souvenir which touches my heart than a hope which flatters 
my pride. 
cf aithful servant of the nation, I never shall have but one object, and 
that is, to reconstitute in this great country, convulsed by so many 


commotions and Utopian schemes, a peace based on conciliation for men, 


inflexibility of principles of authority, love for the labouring classes, and na- 
tional dignity. 

“We have but just extricated ourselves from those moments of crisis 
where, in consequence of notions of good and evil being confounded together, 
the best minds have been perverted. Prudence and patriotism demand that 
atsuch times the nation should reflect before it decides on its destinies ; 
and it is yet diflicult for me to know under what name I can render the 
greatest services. 

“If the modest title of President can facilitate the mission confided to me, 
and before which I have never held back, it is not I who from personal in- 
terest would desire to change that name for the title of Emperor. 

“Let us then lay on that stone our homage to a great man; and in doing 
#0 we shall honour at the same time the glory of France and the generous 
gratitude of the people. 
ple of Lyons to immortal souvenirs.” 

The President left Lyons, and arrived at Grenoble, on Tuesday, “ amid 
the firing of artillery, and,” according tothe Monitew, “the acclamations 
of the entire population.”” As at Lyons, so here were the keys presented ; 
the authorities submissive, and the clergy abject. The official seribe 
declares, in his hyperbolical fashion, that “the presence of the nephew of 
the Emperor filled with joy the patriotic inhabitants of Dauphiné.” 

mone | pervades the naval yards of France. Two large screw- 
steamers have lately been launched ; the Austerlitz of 100 guns, at Cher- 
bourg on the 15th, and the Jean Bart, of 100 guns, at L’ Orient. 

After the launch of the Austerlitz, which had been performed in the 
presence of M. Ducos the Minister of Marine, that gentleman dined with 
the Mayor and a select company. They drank to his health ; and his 
Speech in reply contained the following passage— 

“Tt is from the Chief of the State that the initiative emanates; and, after 
having saved France from the horrors of anarchy, he now gives a new im- 
Pulse to the pacific development of our naval foree, with all the activity and 
all the resolution of his genius, He delights in your magnificent port, 
‘ereated by the great man of modern times. He loves and honours the French 


Mavy, because he has ever in his mind the brilliant deeds accomplished at | 


Navarino and the Tagus, at Mogador an i at Algiers, at St. John d’Ulloa and 
Obligado; because he knows that th: destiny of nations may one day be 
decided in the great game of sea-fights. Let us respond to his patriotic in- 
stincts in a manner worthy of him and of ourselves. Let us give him all the 
ratitude and devotedness we possess. I propose to you a toast which wil 
sympathetie—‘ To the Chief of the State, whom I tell you we shall one 
day call the restorer of the French navy : to the prosperity and greatness or 
Cherbourg.’ ” : 

Br1oivm.—Decrees wore published in the Belgian Moniteur of Satur- 
day, one formally accepting the resignation of M. Frére-Orban, and an- 
nouncing M, Liedts as his successor to the Ministry of Finance ; the other 
Convoking the Chambers for Monday next. 


That act will also testify to the fidelity of the peo- | 


Some cxplanations are given by the official paper respecting the treaty 
negotiations, which would appear to have been the ostensible cause of the 
late resignation of the Ministry— 

“On the same day that the members of the Cabinet tendered their resig- 
nation to the King, instructions were sent to Paris with a view to the sus- 
pension of the commercial negotiations, and to apply for the prorogation of 
the treaty of 1815 until a new Ministry could resume the negotiations, and 
| make the State — | eens for its proceedings. The French Government 
| rejected the demand for prorogation, or attached to it conditions which were 
not considered acceptable by the Cabinet. When the negotiations were after- 
wards resumed, a difference of opinion arose between the Minister of Finances 
and his colleagues. From this time the Minister of Finances having ceased 
to take part in the negotiations which led to the treaty of the 22d of Au- 
gust, and to the subsequent propositions, he thought it right to persist in his 
resignation.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the late Minister, M. Frére-Orban, stood 
alone in the treaty question. ‘The Monitewr announces Parliamentary ex- 
planations of the whole crisis, 

Some fresh tariff difficulties have arisen between France and Belgium ; 
but their nature is not explained. Neither the Paris Moniteur nor the 
Brussels Jndépendance seems to apprehend anything ecrious from them. 
But one result is very tangible, and immediate. The French Govern- 
| ment has raised, by a decree, the duties on coal and iron imported from 
Belgium. The Coustitutionnel explains that this has been done in conse- 
| uence of “a refusal to satisfy the demands of the French Government.” 

The Paris Moniteur says the decree was suggested by the consideration 
that it had become “ indispensable to adopt on the side of France mea- 
sures calculated to restore equality in the consequences of the system of 
| eommon law which henceforth will govern the commercial relations be- 
tween France and Belgium.” 
A “Hygienic Conference” began its sittings at Brussels on Monday. 
| About two hundred gentlemen, Belgians and foreigners, attended; they 
met in the Royal Academy of Medicine. Amongst the English were 
Viscount Ebrington, Mr. F. 0. Ward, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Charles Cochrane, 
| Mr. Holland of Manchester, and Mr. Roberts, architect of Prince Albert's 
| cottages. M. Rogier, the Minister of the Interior, was chosen honorary 
| President; M. Viemincex, President of the Academy of Medicine, acting 
for him. The Conference resolved itself into sections, four in number: 
one is charged to occupy itself with workmen's houses, baths, washhouses, 
and hospitals ; another with sewers, the distribution of water, and venti- 
lation ; the third, with the organization of public health, the maintaining 
of children, interments, and cemeteries; and the fourth with the adul- 
| teration of food, the labour of children in workshops, and prostitution. 

Hotianv.—The States-General were opened by the King in person on 
Monday. The whole speech was a proclamation of the prosperous state 
of the country ; and of all that appertained to Government both at home 
and abroad. In one sentence there is some novelty. “ Invited bya 
powerful friendly state, and following the precedent of 1844,” says the 
King, “ I have promised my good offices in favour of an attempt to obtain 
a modification of the exclusive system hitherto maintained by ‘the 
Japanese empire.” This is an obvious allusion to the United States. The 
speech was greeted with cries of “ Vive le Roi !” 

Rvssia.—Changes are announced in the personnel of the Ministry. An 
order of the day by the Czar, issued on the 7th, relieves the Cavalry Ge- 
neral Tchernyscheff of the duty of Minister of War, which he has per- 
| formed for five-and-twenty years, The General will continue to dis- 
charge the functions of President of the Council of the Empire; Prince 
| Dolgoroulli I., a former Adjutant of the War Minister, is raised to the 
| head of his department. Generals Berg I. and Ignatieif I. are named 

members of the Council of the Empire; and a long series of promotions 
| takes place among the superior oflicers of the army. 

Iraty.—Sir Henry Bulwer has had an interview with the Cardinal 
Secretary at Rome; and the Jowrnal des Dcbats publishes a letter pro- 
fessing to give the substance of the conversation, It is said that, among 
\ other things, Sir Henry “demanded” copies of the legal documents in 
| the case of Edward Murray ; and that the Cardinal replied that he was 
| unable to give them ; adding these words— 

‘A judgment has been recorded in England which astonished and afflicted 
us. But, whatever may have been our astonishment and aflliction, we 
do not wish to question the verdict [in the case of Newman] pronounced 
by a jury legally constituted by a regular government, the master of its 
oe legislation. We also are a regular government; we have a penal 
{egialation different from yours, but it is a legislation sanctioned by the 
| Prince, applied during many years in the country, and functioning according 
| to rules of which we do not admit the right of any other government to de- 
mand the justification. Murray has fallen under the infliction of that penal 
| code. It was applied to him regularly, according to the usual custom. To 
demand the communication of the proceedings, would be casting a doubt on 
the judgment; which would be an insult to the Roman state, which has con- 
fided to that court the honour, the property, and the lives of its subjects.” 

It should be kept in mind that the authority for this story is purely 
French, and published under the eye of the Bonapartean censors. 

Srain.—According to the Madrid Gazette of the 14th, English ships are 
to be placed on the same footing as Spanish ships, in respect to port and 
navigation dues, in all the ports of Spain. ‘This would appear to be a re- 
ciprocal arrangement between the two Governments ; for we are informed 
that this regulation takes effect as from September 2d, the day on which 
official advices were received that Spanish ships would enjoy similar 
privileges in British ports. 

Unrrep Strates.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
papers from New York to the 8th instant. ; 

The journals signalize a most important movement. Yucatan, they 
declare, has actually applied to the Government of the United States for 
protection and annexation. : ; . 

The “ Order of the Lone Star” was still an absorbing topic. A fervid 
letter in the Zimes of Wednesday, by its correspondent at New York, 
dated September the 7th, testifies to this. The movement, he asserts, is 
| getting to be a formidable affair; and, to justify his opinion that during 

the coming fall and winter some events of importance to Cuba will take 
place, he enumerates a set of striking facts. 

The resolution to avenge the death of Lopez, he writes, has never slept. 
“ Lopez was canonized asa martyr of liberty ; and thousand: who would never 
have justified his acts were ready to punish his executioners But a stronger 
reason is adduced. ‘The pardoned captives cid not return Lome “ to tell the 
history of the rivhts they had infringed, but of the wrongs they had suf- 
fered.” ‘ Among them were men from almost every one of our thirty-one 

} Each had near connexions and relations with thousands that knew 
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and loved him; and when these thousands of districts came to hear of the 
brutality of the Cuban Government—the death of Lopez in the public square 
by the garotte, and the shooting of half-a-hundred Americans in the back, 
after they had been compelled to /necl—all these recitals stirred an indigna- 
tion in the hearts of our people which cannot be appeased except by the ex- 
termination of Spanish power from that island.” 

And, profiting by experience, the Lone Star men are prepared to avoid the 
blunders which ended in the miscarriage of the Lopez expedition. ‘“ The 
Americans have lost all confidence in the Creoles”; ** they are regarded as 
traitors.” ‘‘ Americans have confidence in one another, but nobody any 
longer believes the word of aCubano. So the Americans will keep their own 
counsels, they will head their own expedition, and they will go more com- 
paey prepared for the contest than —_ company of invaders ever could 

ave gone at any other period of the world’s history.” 

“‘The administration of the new Captain-General of Cuba has borne so 
heavily upon the island, that a far greater amount of discontent exists now 
than at any former period. . . . . There has not been, during the memory 
of the present gencration, so cruel and tyrannical a Government in Cuba. 
So say the Cubans, Spaniards, and Creoles; so say our American travellers ; 
and so say the crowded castles and dungeons of the island. Under the plea 
that our occupation of Cuba would end the slave-trade there, the Northern 
States would join in and justify the movement; and, with the knowledge 
that Cuba would bring to the South nearly a million of slaves, the Southern 
States would do the same thing; while all Americans and all friends of 
liberty everywhere would rejoice if so fair and fertile an island should (with- 
out crime or blood) fall under the mild and benignant sway of a powerful 
and well-organized Republic. So say the Lone Star men; and there is cer- 
tainly some force in all this. It is, at all events, persuasive, and every day 
brings them the adhesion of hundreds.”’ 

The writer cites the fact that funereal masses in behalf of those who suf- 
fered in Cuba have been said not only in New Orleans but in New York; 
indicating, he says, that the Lone Star men have the sympathy of the Ca- 
tholic Church. 

He points to the severe policy pursued by Caiiedo, as indicative of extreme 
discontent. “Nearly or quite 150 persons have been arrested in various 
parts of the island, and are now in the prisons of Havannuh. Nine young 
men who were engaged in printing the Voice of the People of Cuba, a clan- 
destine revolutionary sheet, have been arrested, and a telegraphic despatch 
from New Orleans yesterday announces that they are all to be garotted. 
The present Governor Caiedo has made known his resolution to show no 
mercy to any person engaged in any conspiracy against his authority—‘ They 
yo all suffer the garotte, with every indignity known in the annals of jus- 

ce. 
In conclusion, the letter states the belief of the writer that the Cubans 
are bent on independence, and that the look of things makes it highly 
probable that a bloody struggle is approaching. 

The announcements made by the English Ministerial papers on the 
Fishery — are flatly contradicted by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce ; which states, that “ there has been neither settlement, nor arrange- 
ment, nor negotiation on the subject” of the fisheries ; and that “for the 
a there is not to be any.” Further, the writer would convict every- 

ly of error, and show that the whole agitation was built on blunders. 

“The difficulties that at first apparently surrounded the question have 
disappeared, in consequence of a better knowledge, on the part of our Go- 
vernment, of the circumstances of the case. All the misapprehension which 
existed in this country on the subject of the British orders and pretensions, 
and all the ill-feeling that prevailed in consequence of it, were caused by the 
blundering manner in which the new British Ministry took their measures 
for the protection of the shore fisheries of their American Colonies. No ade- 

uate explanation has been given of their neglect to communicate orders, 

ted May the 26th, to the Government, prior to the 5th of July. If Mr. 
Webster's public notice of the 6th of July was calculated to produce alarm 
and excitement in Congress and throughout the country, so the British 
orders which he had received were equally well calculated to create in his 
mind the belief that the British Government had undertaken to enforce a 
construction of the renunciation clause in the treaty of 1818 which would 
in effect destroy the American fishing business. Upon explanations, how- 
ever, which were subsequently made, our Government became perfectly well 
satisfied that it was the real purpose of the Imperial Government to do nothing 
more than to enforce the observance of the renunciation clause according to 
our construction of it, and that in doing this they were to exercise caution 
and forbearance.” 

He adds, that the action of Admiral Seymour has been not only unex- 

ionable, but positively beneficial, ‘‘ inasmuch as he has protected our 
fiching fleet from those seizures which would have been made by Colonial 
cruisers under the Colonial construction of the convention, and has also 
promoted the American cod-fishery by excluding the French fishing-ves- 
sels from the coast of Labrador” ; and he pointedly says—‘ The British 
Ministerial press may therefore well say that the question is settled; for 
it has settled itself.” 

News from San Francisco confirms the remarkable progress of the Chi- 
nese immigration. Chinese villages—Pekin, Canton, Hongkong—were 
springing up; and some of these contained upwards of fifteen hundred 
persons. The numbers which have arrived since May had nearly tripled 
that of the previous quarter. Altogether, there were nearly thirty thou- 
sand Chinese in California, in August; and it was confidently expected 
they would shortly mount up to nearly fifty thousand. 

Another steam-boat ‘accident”’ on the Hudson happened on the 5th 
instant. The Reindeer exploded, and thirty people were killed. 

West Inpres.—The Paraia arrived at Southampton on Tuesday, with 
mails from the British and foreign West Indies, The latest date is Sep- 
tember 3d. 

Jamaica is reported as being in a deplorable state: disease was thin- 
ning the scanty labouring population, and emigration-ships were carrying 
off the planters. Two brigs had arrived, one at Kingston and the other at 
Falmouth, to carry off proprietors, planters, and persons engaged in agri- 
culture. Earthquakes had been felt at Kingston. 

Trinidad is reported to be in a satisfactory state. 

A meeting was held at Castries, in Santa Lucia, on the 14th of August, 
on the old subject of West Indian distress; and petitions to the Queen 
and the two Houses of Parliament were adopted, praying for some modi- 
fication of the legislative acts of 1846 and 1848 a the duties on 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom, and for such other relief as the 
present extreme distress of the inhabitants of this colony should call for. 
A deputation was appointed to back up these views. 


Pistrllaurons. 
In accordance with public opinion, the Queen has appointed Lord 
Hardinge Commander-in-chief. His first “ general order’ is published 
in the London Gazette, as follows. 











“* Horse Guard TE TET ag 
se Guards, 3 ; 

“In obedience to her Majesty’s most gracious commands, ‘Lieuternit- 
General Viscount Hardinge assumes the command of her Majesty’s Army - 
and all matters relating to her Majesty’s military service which have homie” 
fore been performed by his Grace the late Commander-in-chief wil] hence- 
ny es by his ee ; 

‘* He confidently hopes, that in the performance of the duties intrus 
him by her Majesty’s favour, he will receive the assistance and mt 7 
the general and other officers of the Army, and be enabled to maintain its 
discipline and high character by a continuance of those services which have 
identified the British Army with the honour, power, and prosperity of their 
country. 

“ The Queen having, in the general order to the Army of yesterday's date 
expressed her Majesty’s sentiments on the irreparable loss sustained by her 
Majesty, the Country, and the Army, in the sudden death of Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, Viscount Hardinge presumes only on this occasion 
to give utterance to his devoted attachment to the memory of ‘ the greatest 
commander whom England ever saw,’ and whose whole life has afforded the 
brightest example by which a British army can be guided in the perform. 
ance of its duties. ; 

“ By command of the Right Honourable Lieutenant-General Viscount 
“ HARDINGE, commanding-in-chief. 
“G, Brown, Adjutant-General.”” 
Mourning for the Army: General Orders. 
“* Horse Guards, Sept. 22, 1852, 

“The Adjutant-General has received her Majesty’s most gracious com- 
mands to issue the following general orders to the Army. 

“1, The Queen feels assured that the Army will participate in the deep 
grief with which ber Majesty has received the intelligence of the irreparable 
loss sustained by herself and by the country in the sudden death of Field~ 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 

“In him her Majesty has to deplore a firm supporter of her throne; 
faithful, wise, and devoted councillor; and a valued and honoured friend. 

“Tn him the Army will lament the loss of a Commander-in-chief un- 
equalled for the brilliancy, the magnitude, and the success of his military 
achievements ; but hardly less distinguished for the indefatigable and earnest 
zeal with which, in time of peace, he laboured to maintain the efficiency and. 
promote the interests of that army which he had often led to victory. 

“ The discipline which he exacted from others, as the main foundation of 
the military character, he sternly imposed upon himself; and the Queen 
desires to impress upon the Army, that the greatest commander whom Eng- 
land ever saw has left an example for the imitation of every soldier, in 
taking, as his guiding principle in every relation of life, an energetic and 
unhesitating obedience to the call of duty. 

“ Tt is her Majesty’s command that this general order shall be inserted in 
the order-books, and read at the head of every regiment in her Majesty’s 
service, 

“2. The Queen does not require that the officers of the Army should wear 
any other mourning with their uniforms, on the present melancholy occa- 
sion, than black crape over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword- 
knot, and on the left arm ; with the following exceptions,—viz. Officers 
on duty are to wear black gloves, black crape over the ornamental part of the 
cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm, the sash covered with black 
erape, and a black crape scarf over the right shoulder. The drums of regi- 
ments are to be covered with black ; and black crape is to be hung from the 
~ of _ colour-staif of infantry, and from the standard-statf and trumpets 
of cavalry. 

“3. The Queen has been most graciously pleased, under the present 
afflicting circumstances, to direct that Lieutenant-General Viscount Har- 
dinge, G.C.B., shall be placed on the Staff of her Majesty’s Army; and that 
all matters respecting her Majesty’s military service, which have heretofore 
been transacted by his Grace the late Commander-in-chief, shall henceforth 
be performed by Lieutenant-General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 

** By her Majesty’s command, 
“G. Brown, Adjutant-General.” 

The other appointments have been announced as follows. 

Master-General of Ordnance (with @ ) 7.4 Fitzroy Somerset 
Peerage) ..ccccccccccescccececs “ y . 

Military Secretary.....+++++++++++ Colonel Wood. 

Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports.. The Earl of Derby. 

Constable of the Tower..........++ Lord Combermere. 

Colonelcy of the Grenadier Guards.. Prince Albert. 

Coloneley of the Fusilier Guards... Prince George of Cambridge. 

The Duke of Northumberland and the Marquis of Londonderry to be 
Knights of the Garter. 


The Earl of Derby arrived at Knowsley Park, Lancashire, on Wednes- 
day, from Perth. 

The Earl of Aberdeen arrived at Balmoral on Tuesday, on a visit to 
the Queen. 

- John Pakington left his seat, Westwood Park, on Monday, for Bal- 
moral, 

The Emperor of Austria, who has been slightly indisposed, has now re- 
covered, He left Vienna, and arrived at Pesth on the 14th. 

The Crown Prince Alexander of Russia, the Crown Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, Prince Albert of Saxony, and the Earl of Westmoreland, were at 
Pesth early in the week. 

The Count and Countess de Chambord are still at Ebenzweier, on a 
visit to the Archduke Maximilian d’Este ; but a Vienna letter states that 
they are to return to Frohsdorf at the end of the month. 

M. Odilon Barrot arrived at Genoa on the 16th, on his way to Naples. 

M. Guizot bad arrived in Paris on the 17th; intending to remain a few 


days. 

The Prussian army was to go into mourning for three days, as 2 mark 
of respect to the memory of Wellington. 

A paragraph, which originally appeared in some of the Continental 

pers, has been copied into several English journals, stating that the 
Earl of Westmoreland had proceeded to Florence with a view to settle 
some pending dispute between Tuscany and England. This report 6 
utterly without foundation ; the visit of Lord Westmoreland being purely 
of a private nature, and unconnected in any way with public affairs.— 
Morning Herald. Be 

English subjects abroad are 9¢ liable to outrage from the authorities as 
ever; at least if an account published by the Leicestershire Mercury 38 
true. Dr. Paget, the writer on Hungary, has been for some time living 
in Dresden, the capital of the Napoleon-made kingdom of Saxony. Sud- 
denly, on the 2d September, his house was entered by the police ; <= 
his letters, notes, manuscripts, diaries, and many books, were carn . 
Mr. Forbes, our Minister at Dresden, at once called on the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; but neither he nor the Minister of the Interior knew 
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thing of the matter,—at least so they declared. Of course the ques- 
any arose, instantly, if the authorities were ignorant, who instigated 
ont lice ? And it has been asked whether Austria had anything to do 
er the burglarious transaction ; especially when Saxony is a kingdom 
in a state of tutelage? 





A line of screw-steamers is about to commence running between South- 
ampton and Bordeaux. i ; 

It is reported that the London and North-western Railway are pre- 
paring to reduce their fares from London to Birmingham, to mect the 
threatened competition by the Great Western line. First-class passengers 
will be conveyed at the rate of 2d. per mile by the express-trains, for 15d. 
per mile by the ordinary trains, and third-class passengers for jd. per 
mile by the third-class or Parliamentary trains. 

Replies favourable to the establishment of international postage have 
been received by the Association from the Ministers tor Austria, the 
United States, Spain, Brazil, Sardinia, Portugal, France, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, from the Consul-General for the Hlanse Towns, and from 
other representatives of foreign countries. The promoters of the agita- 
intend to form branch associations in the provinces, and they have 


tion " ‘ . " : 
anal received promises of support for this purpose from the following 
places : Bath, Cork, Cheltenham, Dumbarton, Deal, Dublin, Exeter, Fal- 


kirk, Glasgow, Huntingdon, Huddersfield, Halifax, Hastings, Leicester, 
Leeds, Merthyr Tydvil, Manchester, Newcastle, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Reading, Rotherham, Spalding, 
Swansea, Sheffield, Sunderland, Staffordshire Potteries, Totnes, Tiver- 
ton, Wareham, Wisbeach, and Waterford. 


| and the house for it have been provided : 


Last week the towns on the course of the Rhine and the rivers flowing 


into lake Leman were inundated by the great rising of the waters. At Stras- 
bourg, the river rose upwards of twelve feet above the high-water-mark ; 
and a battalion of troops was employed to prevent or diminish the mis- 
chief. Between Lausanne and Berne the roads were overtlowed, broken 


up, and-rendered nearly impassable ; and in the lower quarter of Lausanne | 


the waters rose one foot higher than they did in the destructive inun- 
dation of 1831. Yverdun was reported as “ an isle in the midst of a lake” ; 
and at Basle the Gazette could not be printed. Other places suffered in 
like manner. 

A telegraphic despatch from Strasbourg, dated Tuesday morning, states 
that the whole plain, extending from the Rhine to the military road, was an 
immense lake, and that many houses had been swept away by the flood. 
The inhabitants, however, had been saved. 

The Duchess of Orleans suffered an accident on Sunday, while travelling 
from Lausanne to Berne. In consequence of the inundations, the coach- 
man overturned the carriage into a ditch full of water: the collar-bone 
of the Duchess was broken; the children escaped unhurt. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1842-51. of 1852. 
seceees 3,659 soos 278 


Seeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeercesers 
eases of uncertain or variable seat., 463 q 

brs bs esos 162 
Lila 






Zymotic Diseases........ 
Dropsy, Cancer, and oth 





Tubercular Diseases ..... 






Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Seuses..... ooo ecco rf 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......6..se00eeeeeeeee oo 6288 eeee 23 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ..... 827 coos §«=608 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 656 eoce os) 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cceccceeceeveceesceensceceneees . O6 cove 6 
‘Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c......... eccccccceccoe 168 ecco 10 
dtheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & eeccceee . Ss see 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. PPPTTTTTTTTTiiT itt it ° lt ooce 3 
Malformations. ......+s+seeeeee* eevevesece . 36 eeee 5 
Premature Birth ..,...cccceccecseccecvssccceececcseesseeees cooe 229 see 21 
AUPOPhy...cccccecneccveee coccsee 207 eevee 33 
eecccesscccccccescce ecccee 4355 sees 56 
Budden. ......cceceeccceeeeees eeeveesecers ecevccccccereces errry sl eeee ‘4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.........seeseceeees 255 eove 21 
Total (including unspecified causes) .....+-+sseseeeeeees 10,356 913 





Six men are to be selected from each division of the Metropolitan Police to 
form a police force for Australia. The pay will be 7s. 6¢d.a day, with passage 
all expenses paid: each volunteer will have to engage to serve five years, 

or incur a penalty of 50/. 
Mr. Weble, represented as a young Englishman of fortune, has lately 
been a ‘prominent party in several lawsuits before the Varisian courts. 
have arisen out of his connexion with three persons ; 
Madame Loussada, and the mother of the latter, Madame Devaisore. Weble 
met these persons at Homburg. Loussada was a “gentleman at large,”’ ad- 


Monsieur and | 


dicted to play; his wife was intended for the opera, but bestowed herself 


upon other things; her mother seems to have lived with them. All four 
travelled a great deal together ; the woman living more or less upon Weble, 
until he grew tired of giving. A quarrel was easily got ups a duel resolved 
oa; and Weble before fighting placed 7000 francs in the hands of Madame 
Devaisore, in case of mishap. Somebody's courage failed; the duel was not 
fought; Weble returned to Paris, and claimed his money. It was given up 
with great reluctance. In the squabble, some sulphuric acid was thrown on 
Weble, and for this L was ¢ 1 by the Court of Assize. Still 
Weble does not appear to have profited by experience. When he came to 
Paris in October 1851, he em ae the two women to buy him furniture ; 
and they did so; but when they had got it they refused to surrender pos- 
Session, unless he would secure to Madame Loussada an income of 12,000 
francs per annum. He declined; an action was raised, and it was tried on 
Thursday week, before the Civil Tribunal at Paris. The facts here briefly 
set forth were detailed at length by M. Jules Favre on behalf of Weble; 
and counter-statements were made by M. Lachaud for the Loussadas. M. 

haud represented Loussada as running over Europe in search of Mr. 
Weble, who had robbed him of his wife. But M. Favre read letters from 
both mother and daughter, clearly showing that they had only one object— 
that of fleecing Mr. Weble as long as he would endure the process; and the 
Tribunal accordingly decided, that Madame Devaisore should surrender the 

, or in default pay 40,000 francs. 








Mr. John Stokoe, a surgeon, died suddenly at York, while on his way 
e to Durham from Harrogate. Mr. Stokoe was one of the medical at- 
tendants appointed by the British Government to attend Napoleon at St. 
Helena. He possessed many presents given him by the Emperor. 
In the Statistical section of the British Association, the Reverend Dr. 


m read a paper on the moral and economical condition of the 
lower classes in reland, and referred particularly to the “exodus” of 
the people. He offered some severe strictures on the conduct of the Romish 


priests; when Archbisho 
remark, “T am afraid, tor, you are getting out of Exodus into Levi- 
ticus!” The incident occasioned some merriment in the section.— Witness. 


| 


_ The Victoria Regia lily has recently bloomed for the first time in Ireland 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Belfast. The possession of such an orna- 
ment there is due to Mr. Ferguson, the curator, at whose expense the plant 
! D | they will become the property of 
the Gardens if the amount is paid to him. “To show the buoyancy and 
strength of the magnificent leaves of the lily, it is mentioned that one bore a 
child of six years without sinking below the water. 

_ A whirlwind has passed over parts of Armagh and Down counties, whisk- 
ing away all kinds of agricultural produce, and depositing the spoils on other 
eat lands. One of the fields of Mr. Brown, in Tullylish parish, “was 
iterally filled with a shower of corn, hay, flax, wheat, and other miscella- 
neous articles.” 

_ Etna continued in eruption up to the 30th of August. The lava flowed 
in broad streams varying in depth from nine to fifteen feet, and extending 
and contracting in width according to the nature of the ground, dividing 
into smaller streams and reuniting on the lower side of the obstacle. Much 
damage had been done to vines and forests. The little commune of Zafer- 
ana was threatened by the coming fire-floods, which gradually were nearing 
it; and all the inhabitants had fled. A magnificent view of the newly-formed 
craters, with their depths of boiling fire, was commanded from the Monte 
Pumicano. 


On the 23d August, at St. Ann’s, Trinidad, the I 

On the lith September, at Springkell, Dumfries 
Maxwell, Bart., of a son. 

On the 17th, in New Street, Spring Gardens, Lady Mayne, of 

On the 17th, at St. John’s Wood, the Wife of the Rev. 
Master of the Clergy Orphan School, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Skeflington Hall, Leicestershire, the Wife of Richard Sutton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

= the 17th, at Wexham Rectory, near Slough, the Wife of the Rev, A. A. Kempe, 
of a son. 

On the 18th, at Holbrooke House, Ipswich, the Lady of F. D. Fryer, Esq., of a son. 

On the 18th, in Chester Square, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Ridley, of a son. 

_On the 18th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of the Rev. J. Drummond Money, Rector 
of Sterntield, of a son. * 

On the 20th, in Thurloe Square, Brompton, the Lady of William Digby Seymour, 
Esq., M.Y., of a son and heir. Ns 

On the 20th, in Montague Street, the Wife of W. Curteis Whelan, Esq., of He- 
ronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, in Grosvenor Place, the Viscountess Eastnor, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Mth September, at Marstcn St. Lawrance, Northamptonshire, William 
Bertie Wolseley, Esq., Assistant Government Secretary of British Guiana, grandson 
of the late Sir William Wolseley, Bart., of Wolseley Hall, Staffordshire, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Charles Prowett, Rector of Stapleford, Herts. 

On the lth, at Thornliebank, near Glasgow, William Thomson, Esq., Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Walter Crum, Esq. 

On the 16th, at Kingstown, Joseph Robinson, Esq., solicitor, Hereford, to Jane 
Georgina, youngest daughter of the late James Buchanan, Esq., her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at New York. 

On the 16th, at the French Roman Catholic Chapel, and afterwards at St. James's 
Church, Paddington, Léon Lamotte, of Paris, to Blanche Eliza, fourth daughter of the 
late Colonel] Cox, of Sandford Park, Oxon. 

On the 18th, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel Penleaze, late 
Grenadier Guards, to Elizabeth Marian, youngest daughter of Charles Phillips, Esq., 
of Gordon Square, London. 

On the 21st, at Edern Church, Carnarvonshire, James Nicholson, Esq., of Thel- 
wall Hall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Kev. John Parry Jones 
Parry, M.A., Rector of Edern and of Llangelynin, Merionethshire 

On the 22d, at Tunbridge Wells, Thomas Kerl, Esq., of Hans Place, to Emmeline, 
second daughter of the late Sir Joseph Huddart, of Brynkir, Carnarvonshire, and 
Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 

On the 22d, at Bloomsbury Chapel, Penruddocke, son of the late Wadham Wynd- 
ham, Esq., of Great Marlow, to Mary, eldest daughter of Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., 
M.P., of Russell Square, and Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 15th September, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, Edward Evans, Esq., 
of Eyton Hall, Herefordshire ; in his 74th year. 

On the 15th, at Wickham Market, Suffolk, Thomas Harsant, Esq., for upwards of 
seventy years a resident in that town; in his 90th year, 

On the 16th, in Cavendish Square, Major the Hon. Charles Robert Weld Forester ; 
in his 41st year. 

On the 16th, at Chatham Lodge, Woolwich Common, Sir John Webb, Knight, 
C.B., K.C.H., late Director-General of the Ordnance Medical Department, for many 
— aJustice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Kent; in his 
S0th year. 

On the 17th, the Rev. Theobald Walsh, M.A., of Grimblethorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, 
and Bridge House, Dawlish, Devon; in his 63d year. 

On the 18th, at the Rectory, Cuxham, Oxfordshire, Francis Rowden, B.D., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and for thirty years Rector of Cuxham and Ib- 
stone, in the same county; in his 70th year. 

On the 18th, in Portland Place, Sir Sandford Graham, Bart.; in his 64th year. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our correspondent of Lincoln College will perceive that we had anticipated him in 





the expression of similar sentiments. 
Among the communications unavoidably postponed for space, is an ingenious letter 
on Domestic Service, by Mr. Bridges Adams, of the Adelphi. 


POSTSCRIPT. ‘wae 


meeting of the Suffolk Agricultural Society was held at 
yesterday. The Earl of Stradbroke presided over the 
and Sir Edward Gooch and Sir Fitzroy Kelly were “in 
their places.” Most of the speeches were made up of the staple employed 
on such occasions. As “consolation,” the Solicitor-General said to the 
farmers, “ All the best energies of some of the best intellects in this 
country are now dedicated to your service and to your interests” ; “but 
after all, it is to yourselves that you must now chiefly look.” As an earn- 
est that the farmers had partially anticipated this sound policy, we notice 
that the show is said to have surpassed all former exhibitions both in 
quality and quantity. 

Mr. G. H. Whalley has commenced his canvass at Peterborough. 

All the Conservative strength of Youghal, of dining calibre, mustered 
on Wednesday, to entertain Mr. Butt, the Member, and to be entertained 
by him. Colonel Chatterton, the — of Cork, was the other orator. 
Irish enthusiasm broke out into mild Orangeism, and was sustained by 
“ Kentish fire.” 

The Oxford University Herald of this morning says— 

“ The opinion gains ground that the Premier will be the new Chancellor. 
The declaration in favour of Lord Derby has received nearly three hundred 
signatures; and we understand that his Lordship has, in answer to the ap- 
plication made to him on the subject, given his consent to be put in nomina- 
tion. It has been asserted that Lord Derby had not gained honours at the 
University: this is not true, his Lordship was a prizeman in 1819; he 


The annual 
Framlingham 
usual banquet, 


Whately interrupted him with the goodnatured gained in that year the prize for a Latin poem, ‘Syracuse. 





Some gossiping discussion is going forward as to the appointment of 
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the Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. The Derby 
Government is said to have in its eye Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines; but 
with what view that concession is to be made, nobody seems to know. 
Is it an offer to purchase the privilege of electing a Tory Speaker ; or is it 
only an avoidance of the contest on the second as well as the first office ? 
That there is some trick in it seems to be presumed, from the fact that the 
advance is to be made from so suspicious a quarter. On the other hand, 
hints have been thrown out that Mr. Baines might himself be Speaker ; 
but on what grounds we know not. Political friends hold him in higher 
repute than the public, to whom he is principally known by professions 
of Poor-law Reform which haye not yet fructified. And we have seen his 
qualifications stated in a form so jocose as almost to suggest a doubt whe- 
ther the idea of his ultimate elevation is seriously entertained by any 

arty. To ourselves two facts appear to be incontrovertible: for the 
highest post Mr. Baines has not yet served an apprenticeship long enough 
in the House; and the Liberals need not compromise, but may retain 
their present Speaker, if they cannot also appoint their own Chairman of 
Committees. 


After all the contradictory rumours, the latest report of Mr. Macaulay 
is, that the air of Clifton is really restoring “his accustomed health and 
strength,” 

Reports were current on Thursday that Mr. Albert Smith and his bro- 
ther had been drowned in the Rhone. Fortunately, Mr. Smith had only 
lost his pocket-book; it was found at the water’s edge about seven miles 
from Chalon ; and hence the report. A letter received by his father, of 
date subsequent to that discovery, expressing a wish for an immediate 
remittance, and the previous mention of 70/. in the pocket-book, are 
circumstances that mutually explain each other ; though Mr. Smith does 
not say how the loss happened. It is said that a gentleman, now in town, 
saw and shook hands with Mr. Smith, at Chamouni. 





An announcement of some interest, if correct, is made today by the 
Morning Chronicle—“ We hear that it is the intention of the Government 
to issue a Commission to inquire into the condition of the Cathedral Chap- 
ters.” But the Chronicle protests against Downing Street as the source 
of such a measure; claiming it for Convocation. 

Two professorships of Practical Art in Woven Fabrics and Metals have 
recently been established at Marlberough House, with a view of directing 
the studies of the pupils in classes, affording assistance to manufacturers 
and workmen who may seck it, and giving information to the publie by 
lectures, &e., on the examples collected in the museum. Mr, Octavius 
Hudson is appointed to the office in the specialty of woven fabrics of all 
kinds; and Professor Semper to that of metal-working of all kinds, in- 
cluding jewellery and enamels. 

At the meeting of the Nottingham Board of Guardians on Tuesday last, 
it was announced by the clerk that the number of paupers in the work- 
house (395) was the smallest since the union has been in existence.— 
Nottingham Journal, 








The emigrants of Tripe and Montague who suffered by the swindle waited 
on Sir Robert Carden yesterday, to receive their respective shares of money 
which has been subscribed by the public for their benefit; but Sir Robert 
stated that he was about to lay their case before the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, and with their consent he would defer the division of the money 
until he had received a reply. The poor fellows gratefully consented. 

Another murder has been perpetrated in Clare. It is styled ‘“ agrarian,’’ 
but does not really come within that category of crime. The victim is a 
young man named Stackpoole ; the murderers, his uncle, aunt, and a rela- 
a the motive, succession to a property to which the uncle was heir-at- 
aw. 


A land-slip took place, yesterday evening, on the Birmingham and Oxford 
Railway, at a point of the works in Birmingham. No person was hurt; 
but a newly-built brick wall has been thrown down, and the opening of the 
ine will be proportionately retarded. 

For several days past, the Atholl hills have been capped with snow. Ice 
was on the ponds, and snow on the hills, in Strath-Tay last week. The Aber- 
deenshire hills, especially around Balmoral, were covered, in the beginning of 
the week, down to their base. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Frirpay AFTFRNooN. 

The English Funds have presented very little change of character from 
that recorded in our report of last week. ‘The fluctuations have been of a 
very trifling description, with an absence of political or other causes likely to 
have produced excitement. The market on Monday exhibited rather a firm 
appearance, and an advance of } was established ; Consols closing at 100} §. 
‘This improvement was not maintained; the Funds declining § on Tuesday, 
and continuing at thesame quotation on that and two subsequent days, with 
the exception of a slight recovery on Thursday for a short period. Today 
there has been a farther depression of { ; the last price of Consols being 1004, 
the Market presenting a dullappearance. Exchequer Bills declined on Tues- 
| to 71 74, and have remained at this price. 

n Foreign Stocks there has not been much activity, but prices generally 
have been maintained. Spanish Three per Cents were in demand on Mon- 
day at } improvement in price ; business having been transacted at 51, and 
in the Deferred at 23%: there was a fall of } on Thursday, which today has 
been recovered, Brazilian and Belgian Four-and-a-half per Cents ‘have 
advanced this week 1, and Sardinian Bonds }. I 





4. Peruvian has declined 1}. 
The Scrip of the Turkish Loan has been much less dealt in, with a disposi- 
tion to realize and a gradual decline. It was yesterday at 9} pre- 
mium, and today it leaves off at 8} 9, being 1 per cent lower than last week. 
Telegraphic accounts from Vienna, received on Monday, stated the sub- 
scriptions to the new loan exceeded the amount required. The Messrs. 
Rothschild, it is said, have taken the sum of 3,100,000, out of the total of 
$,000,000/. By advices on Tuesday, a favourable reaction in the exchanges 
had been produced, owing to the foreign draughts on account of this loan; 
the rate on London being 11.23, The Loan itself had rapidly improved to 
5} ‘premium. Subsequent accounts, received on Wednesday, show that 
this quotation was only temporary: the Five per Cent Stock had declined 
3 per cent, viz. to96}. No price was named for the new loan, but it was sup- 
posed to have experienced a fall equal to that of the other stock. The ex- 
change had been unfavourably affected at the quotation of 11.28, Thurs- 
oe advices were also discouraging. 

_In the Share Market, Railway Stocks have been in rather an unsettled con- 
dition, with a tendency to depression on most days. The variations have 
been to no great extent, but there has been a disposition to effect sales ; and this 
feature was very prevalent yesterday : there had then been a deerease in some 


of the principal lines, to the following extent compared with Saturday | the office and responsibilities of stewards. 


i 
last,—London and South-western, 1/. 10s.; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1/, - 
London and North-western, and Midland, 14s.; Great Western, and London. 
Brighton, and South Coast, 10s. An improvement of 1/, in Bristol and Exe. 
ter, and 15s. in Caledonian, had taken place. Great Northern, South. 
eastern, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, had not altered. Today the 
markets have been more quiet, but no disposition to rally. The demand 
for Foreign Shares, referred to in our last report, has continued : there hag 
been a farther advance in the following—Lyons and Avignon, 2nd Rouen and 
Havre, 1/. 5s.; Paris and Rouen, and Western of France, 10s.; Paris ang 


Lyons, 7s. 6d. 
SaTurnDAY TWELVE 0’CLock, 

In the English Stock Market the Funds opened and continue at the closing 
price of yesterday—Consols for Money and the Account 1003. Foreign 
Stocks are inactive, and quotations have not altered. No business has yet 
been done in Turkish Scrip; it is nominally 8} 9 premium, the price of yes. 
terday. In the Share Market, Railway Stocks continue dull; a few trans. 
actions have taken place at the following prices—South Wales, 40}; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 32; Ditto 6/7. Shares, 33; South. 
eastern, 72}; Great Western fixed 4} per Cent, 108; London and North. 
western, 120; London and Blackwall, 8}. 






3 per Ceat Consols ....... +» 100} } Danish 3 perCents......... 824 
Ditto for Account .......+ - wo i Dutch 24 per Cents........+ G4} 5} 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... . shut Ditto 4 per Cents ........4+ 99 4 
3} per Cents ...cccccccccee - shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 25} 3 
Long Annuities ..........+5 shut | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 102 4 
Bank Stock .........cceee +» shut | Portuguese Sper Cents 1524., 100 2 
Exchequer Bills .........- s mae Russian 5 per Cents ...... 118 20 exd, 
India Stock ......... eccccce 277 379 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......006 104} 54 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 103 5 | Spanish 3 per Cents 50) 
Belgian 4} per Cents 979 | Ditto Deferred ............ 23} 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. +» 1068 | Sardinian 5 per Cent. 95), 64 
Danish 5 per Cents ....... - 104Gexd.; Austrian Scrip....... 4) 54 








Che Chratres. 

Although in reopening his establishment for the season, Mr. Charles 
Kean, now sole ruler, does not attempt to dazzle the public by one of 
those startling novelties which cause a theatre to be talked into celebrity, 
his commencement gives evidence of a wholesome state of things. The 
new semi-serious piece of The Prima Donna, which, though slight, is in- 
teresting and well written, is put on the stage with all the carefulness 
that would be bestowed on a weightier production; and the manner in 
which it is acted, chiefly by stars of inferior magnitude, shows that there 
is something like an histrionic school founded in Oxford Street. 

For some years past, the absence of all “school” has been one of the 
great evils incident to the actor’s profession; and it is enumerated by 
practical judges among the most important causes of that decline of his- 
trionic art which is admitted with scarcely a dissentient voice. The 
better provincial theatres, in former days, were so many training acade- 
mies for London; and the actor who had not passed his ordeal at Bath 
or elsewhere would have been deemed presumptuous had he dared to set 
foot on Metropolitan boards. This value of the provincial theatres has 
long ceased to exist: the gaps left by the death or superannuation of art- 
ists trained in the old school have been generally supplied by successors 
who have received their professional education through such means as 
chance may have afforded; and a first-rate actor has too often had for 
his successor the most convenient person who could get through a certain 
line of business—somehow or other. Under such a loose system, and 
with other baneful influences at work, the decline of any art is not to be 
wondered at. We receive with high satisfaction the evidence that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean are alive to the existence of the evil, and active in seeking 
a remedy. 

The evidence of which we speak is afforded by the performances of two 
young artists;—Miss Heath, a débutante new to any stage; and Miss 
tobertson, a young lady whose position has hitherto been so far from 
prominent that most of our readers are probably ignorant of her name, 
The characters represented by these two ladies in Zhe Prima Donna are a 
gencrous Italian cantatrice, who, under circumstances of excessive seclf- 
denial, resigns the hand of a lover to a female friend; and the friend 
who accepts the sacrifice, aware only of her own passion and innocent of 
the pain she occasions. Both these personages—the stately prima donna, 
wounded both in her love and in her vanity, but endowed with a gene- 
rosity superior to her sufferings, and her young friend, who is first 
shown in an almost dying state through the effects of hopeless love—re- 


| quire great care and delicacy on the part of the artists; and the manner 


in which Miss Heath and Miss Robertson acquitted themselves of this 
task shows that they have not only good intelligence, but that they have 
been trained under a good system. We cannot conceive that the local 
habitation of this system is to be fixed elsewhere than in the Princess's 
Theatre itself. 4 

The recent change in the management has been attended by secessions 
from the Princess’s company, which cannot be regarded as other than 
lamentable. No one can lightly estimate the value of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, and Mr. Wigan. But Mr. Kean may be congratulated in obtain- 
ing the services of Mr. W. Lacy, precisely because he knows how to turn 
those services to good account. Mr. Lacy’s representation of a fashion- 
able bourgeois in the new piece is as excellent-a bit of character as one 
would wish to see. 

For the staple part of the evening’s entertainment, we have still the 
immortal Corsican Brothers; in which (we use a grammar suitable to 
the piece) Mr. Charles Kean have lost none of their popularity. 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival, of which we have already given 
an account, has been followed by those of Hereford and Norwich. The 
former was held last week, on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th of the 
month ; the latter began on Tyesday the 21st, and concluded yesterday. 
We have not had, as at Birmingham, the advantage of personal at- 
tendance at these two music-meetings; and our present slight notice of 
them, therefore, is founded on their programmes, our knowledge of 
music and the performers, and the remarks of correspondents for some 
the morning papers. 

The Hereford Festival, or the mecting of the Three Choirs of Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and Hereford, calls for little notice. ‘This meeting 18 
always, comparatively, on a small scale; seldom shows any effort to 
obtain novelty or to depart from established routine ; and its receipts are 
never sufficient even to defray its expenses, there being uniformly 4 de- 
ficit, which is made up from the pockets of the gentlemen who under 
As, therefore, these meetings 
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pee : 
considered as music-meetings, contribute nothing to the charity which is 
their ostensible object, relief to the families of poor clergymen,—that 
object being accomplished only by the donations to the charity itself,— 
gnd as the performances contribute nothing to the progress of art, it may 
be questioned whether they serve any good purpose. Indeed, it would 
rather seem that the deficit for which the neighbouring gentry are always 
liable as stewards must diminish their power and inclination to contribut 

‘ly to the charity. Some good, to be sure, is done by the stir ex- 
cited and the money circulated in those quiet little cathedral towns; but 








this benefit is reaped chiefly by innkeepers and letters of lodgings, whose | 


extortionate demands are loudly complained of by every visitor. 

This year’s meeting resembled the generality of its precursors. The 
oratorios in the mornings were The Creation, St. Paul, The Last Judgment, 
and Tie Messiah. The evening concerts were made up of pieces fami- 
liar toevery amateur. The principal singers were Madame Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Williams, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, 
Mr. Phillips, and Ilerr Formes. The performances were conducted by 
Mr. Townshend Smith, the organist of the cathedral; a gentleman who 
bh » reputation of being a sound and able musician. 

The Norwich Festival has for many years divided with that of Bir- 
mingham the supremacy over all the other provincial music-mectings. 
During the period when the details of its management were confided to 
the judgment and energy of Professor Taylor, it sometimes carried away 
the palm from its rival. We have great respect for the ability and at- 
tainments of Mr. Benedict, the present conductor ; but we doubt whether 
he holds that uncontrolled and independent position which was main- 
tained by Mr. Taylor; for we cannot believe that the selection of the 
music was either made by him or met his approbation. 

There was, indeed, no want of novelty; but there was not, as hereto- 
fore, any new contribution to the art by one of the masters of the age ; 
nor, in default of such a novelty, was there a selection of great and 
standard works. The sole work of this class was The Messiah: all the 
other mornings were occupied with compositions of young English authors, 
as yet unknown or little known to fame. Of the two mornings besides 
that allotted to The Messiah, one was occupied with an oratorio called 
Israel Restored, by Dr. Bexfield, and Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Anthem ; 
and the other with Mr. Pierson’s oratorio entitled Jerusalem, 

When it is considered that the production of a truly great oratorio is 
the highest achievement of the art, and that the records of music do not 
show a single instance of it except from the matured genius of a composer 
of already-established fame, it seemed an unpromising expedient to oc- 
cupy so large a portion of a great music-meeting with compositions of 
débutants: and the experiment has certainly not been justified by the 
result. 

Dr. Bexfield is a native of Norwich, and, notwithstanding his academic 
title, a very young man. He has published several anthems and other 
small pieces, which exhibit some knowledge of his art, but no remarkable 
genius. We are not acquainted with his Norwich oratorio; but, from 
the notices of its performance, its character seems to be such as we could 
have expected. It is described as being smoothly and regularly written, 
containing pleasing melodies, but destitute of the power and grandeur 
which a great oratorio imperatively demands. 

Of Mr. Pierson’s oratorio we had higher expectations; for although he 

















had not made himself known by any work of note, yet a great deal h 
been said for several years about his musical attainments. But our ex- 
pectations were disappointed by an attentive perusal of Jerusalem as a 


published work. It is of extraordinary length, and great pretension ; 
but it can never take a place among the great works of its class. 
The subject, in the first place, is not happy; consisting entirely 
of abstract generalities, without any dramatic interest, or any expression 
of individual feeling or passion. The “poem” isa cento of Scripture 
texts, divided into three parts: the first is made up of passages from the 
Prophets announcing the fall of Jerusalem; the second is a series of la- 
mentations for the destruction of the holy city; the third contains pro- 
phecies concerning the recall of the Jews from all the countries of the 
world, the battle of Armageddon, and the New Jerusalem; concluding 
with the last judgment and the salvation of the righteous. All these pas- 
sages of Scripture are thrown into the shape of recitatives, airs, choruses, 
&c., in a manner, as it seems to us, often wholly arbitrary. The author’s 
great objects, apparently, are to be original and profound ; and he has not 
led in cither. Originality is not to be attained by effort: it 
spontaneously flows from a native faculty of invention after it has 
reecived the highest cultivation. Mozart is original in his simplest 
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melodies ; every one of them is stanmtped with his individuality. An 
inferior composer who strains after originality has not courage to 
be simple; he labours to avoid doing what has been done before, and 


his music, of course, becomes laboured, harsh, and crude. If his feeling 






lights upon a grand idea or a pleasing melody, he is afraid of falling into 
commonplace, and hastens to envelop it in clouds of learned obscurity. 








All this is done by Mr. Pierson, Ie will not allow a single phrase to 
close in the or linary way, but incessantly torments the car with startling 
modulations and accumulations of chromatic and rugged dissonance. Noris 
all this “profundity” accompanied with high contrapuntal skill. The move- 
ment of his parts is often embarrassed and confused; and the semblance of 
depth is nothing but want of clearness. In his concerted pieces he does not 
keep the voices within their proper range, but strains them beyond their 
true pitch, producing an effort which has alwaysa bad effect. In his airs he 
carries to extremity the present vicious fashion of disregarding rhythm ; 
and in his large movements there is no attention to symmetry and regu- 
larity of form. These faults, we are convinced, are the results of the 
system which Mr. Pierson has adopted; for the work affords many indi- 
cations of genius, particularly in the latter part of the oratorio, which 
contains passages both grand and beautiful. 

This oratorio, as well as that of Dr. Bexfield, obtained full justice from 
the performers. In both of them the principal singers were Madame 
Viardot, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Miss Alleyne, Mr. Reeves, Mr. 

key, Mr. Weiss, Signor Gardoni. and Herr Formes; all of whom 
exerted themselves to the utmost. Both works were favouratly received : 

t a first reception on such an occasion says nothing for the future. 

The evening concerts were made up of well-worn materials, with a 
Solitary exception—a selection from an unperformed opcra by Benedict, 
called The Minne singer ; which appears to have pleased greatly. 

The attendance at the first morning and evening performances was 
indifferent ; but afterwards the hall was well filled. ‘The gross reccipts 
are stated to be considerably below those of the Festivals of 1845 and 1848. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the indifferent harvest, the country seems to 
be advancing in a stage of industrial prosperity almost unprec - 
| dented. ° 

While agricultural capitalists and employers are accommodating 
themselves—with some difficulty, no doubt, but still aecommo- 
dating themselves—to the order of Free-trade, every other class is 
profiting by that grand safeguard against local failure; and the 
physical condition of the labouring classes, even in agriculture, is 
confessedly better than it has been for generations. In this fa- 
vourable condition other causes are operating besides the. Free- 
trade which has placed more food within their reach. Spurred 
by necessity, it would appear, the farmers are beginning to apply 
themselves to activity in new directions—as in the cultivation of 
green crops or flax; and Sir James Graham attests the excellent 
spirit and promising successes of the elass generally. This is good 
news in every way. If the farmer can but earn a repute for 
energy and ability, he will not only make an immediate profit for 
himself, but will be a much more desirable tenant for his landlord, 
will be in a more independent position, and will have a larger 
voice in making his own terms. But activity among farmers 
means employment among labourers. This employment is increas- 
ing just at the time when a continuous emigration is drawing 
away numbers from the labour-market. But there is no fear from 
that thinning. It is true that the labourers will also have a larger 
voice in making ¢heiy terms; but they will also be in a better con- 
dition, will have a larger stake in the country, will have faculties 
less beaten down by despondency, and will be proportionately bet- 
ter workmen. “ Will be,” we say; but the facts are everywhere 
signs that this greatly improved state of the industrial community 
has already commenced. 

Without this improving condition of the agricultural classes, we 
should view with less satisfaction the still more marked and easily- 
ascertained improvement in the state of the manufacturing classes ; 
because it would not be a safe condition for any country to depend 
exclusively on foreign countries for its vital supplies, without a 
field of its own; and because no state can be so safe as that which 
offers to its people the whole round of employments, including 
those which are most ancient, most natural, and morally the most 
wholesome. With that fundamental base to harmonize the whole, 
however, the lively tune which is now played upon the engines of 
factory and iron work may well raise all our spirits. 

In Manchester and the cotton districts, there is a most enor- 
mous extension: eighty-one factories have been added to the Man- 
chester district within the year; large fortunes are daily added to 
the investments—one man, for instance, brings half a million into 
the trade, his factory costing him 200,000/. Raw material is 
felt to be short for the demand, stocks are low, orders not easy to 
meet; and, without any sudden burst of activity or jump of prices, 
there is a steady rise. Of course the pretensions of labour rally 
with that prospect; and mostly they are met by the compliance of 
capital. ‘Thus, although we hear of a strike here and there 
among the calico block-printers in the off-lying district of Kent, 
re is little disturbance to the steady progress of the trade. 

It is the same in the woollen districts. At Leeds, stocks are 
lower than they have been in former years at this season, and the 
demand is brisk; and Bradford is sharing in the improvement. 
This change is remarkable in both places, and on opposite accounts. 
Observing men in Leeds have been noticing, of late years, a steady 
decline in the town as compared with the surrounding districts, not 
easy to be accounted for; but the revival of trade seems to have 
corrected that local d bility. In Bradford, for about a year, there 
has been considerable depression, even more than was gene rally 
avowed, after “a roaring trade” to which the working men con- 
fessed, for three or four years previously ; and now Bradford seems 
to be entering upon a new stage of activity after a depression of 
unprecedented brevity in the cyclical fluctuations of ecommerce. 

i and Belfast are pr rs ring—light stocks and brisk de- 
And although we do not yet hear of corresponding im- 


among the more thoroughly depressed classes—such as 
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the carpet-weavers of Kidderminster or the shawl-weavers of Pais- 
ley, it is perfectly evident that wide improvements in the condition 
of the trading and farming classes cannot but be attended with 
benefits to those places whcre goods and human beings are so cheap. 
In Nottingham, the improvement Aas set in; and a new invention, 
lace made of pliable wire electro-plated or electro-gilt, is expected 
to introduce not only a new ornament into costume and furniture, 
but new comforts to the lace-making class. 

The iron trades sympathize with the general rise. Although the 
ice of iron has advanced, manufacturers do not complain; and 
irmingham owns to a brisk demand. 

Besides the local causes, some others of a very large character 
are obviously at work. It is to be remembered that the gold from 
Australia, which has already begun to enter the country, promises 
to continue its gorgeous stream; and its earnests have been of the 
finest quality. What do you think of gold three shillings and 
more per ounce above the standard fineness ? 

The immense and continuing emigration has given rise not only 
to a vast extension, but to an alteration of shipping systems. 
Vessels of immense size are now in vogue: from 1000 to 1600 tons 
is acommon measure, and we hear of one which is building of the 
enormous dimensions of 10,000 tons! The free trade in timber has 
attracted custom from other countries; and the precedence taken by 
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English shipbuilders in this gigantic class, should experience of 
that plan warrant expectations of its suitableness to sea-work, will 
retain for us a preémption in the trade. Steam is superseding the 
sail, in the service not only of war and commerce but of emi- 
gration. That gigantic ship is to have two screws. New docks 
are contemplated in the Bristol Channel; and Southampton, the 
Liverpool of the South, has shown how the rail may be rendered 
subservient to emigration purposes. The mere juxtaposition of 
these facts indicates the action and reaction of the gold-emigration. 

The improving state of the working classes will act to some ex- 
tent as a check upon emigration. But it is most desirable that the | 
supply of labour, at least to Australia, should not be stayed in the 
slightest degree; since upon that supply depends the supply of 
cotton for our mills, and the preémption of the gold for our whole 
trade. By keeping up a steady colonizing stream of English | 
emigrants, the close connexion between this country and Aus- 
tralia, which is becoming so manifestly precious, may be not only 
maintained but strengthened; while the continued pressure of a 
healthy emigration on the employment-market will help to sustain 
the vale of wages, and so to keep up the condition of the most 
numerous classes. In other a by a scientific distribution of 
labour to the most productive employments in the world, the 
largest and most valuable produce will be realized, and the material 
condition, not to say the moral condition, of great communities, 
proportionately guaranteed. But a more skilful and systematic 
conduct of emigration may be absolutely needed to keep the ma- 
chine working in that part of its gear. 

Another cause operating to a considerable extent in enlarging 
the trade of England is probably to be found in the disturbed state 
of the Continent: hence, most likely, the unusual degree of the 

ressure upon our cotton-market of the orders from Russia and 

ermany. It must be remembered that the disturbance is not 
alone that of war, but is that of intestine discord and distrust, the 
true paralyzers of internal production, as political and social una- | 
nimity are its best promoters. Hence, in all probability, that un- 
certainty which overhangs the future on the Continent of Europe | 
would have few alarms for this country, if our statesmen could so | 
govern as to preserve unanimity at home, and a good feeling to- | 
wards this country amongst the consuming classes abroad. Should 
the pre of war be realized, the state would be bound to 

rovide protection for our commerce; but with a sufficient guard 

or its path by sea, no Berlin decrees could exclude it from the 
general market. In this respect, the Continent of Europe offers a 
striking distinction from the probabilities Westward, in case of 
any misunderstanding with England: the Government at Wash- 
ington is less the ruler than the servant of its own people; hence 
the Union at large takes a much more active and positive part in 
the state affairs, and it is probable that an official declaration of 
war would be backed by a popular resolution of “ nonintercourse ” | 
with England on the part of the best customer for our trade. 

On the first view of the smiling prospect which we have sur- 
veyed, it would seem to hold out to acting statesmen the hope of 
an easy time ; but on a closer consideration that calculation would 
not appear to be quite so correct. The prosperity which will in- 
cline to make the different classes of society more “ contented,” and 
therefore “tranquil,” must also tend to make them more inde- | 
pendent ; hence the leading influences in the country will acquire | 
additional activity and weight, and the people will not only ex- | 
ee public services to be well performed, but will feel conscious 

oth of the power and of the necessity for exacting a sufficient per- | 
formance. Better supplied with resources, each class will be abler | 
to express and to enforce its own desires. With a larger stake in | 
action, each class will fecl the necessity of good governance more 
palpably. And, quite independently of the more general en- 
ightenment, it so happens that the main causes which will 
operate to enhance or abate the prosperity are obvious to the pre- 
sent view beyond all precedent in the history either of society, 
of politics, or of commerce. The hitch which at this moment 
occurs in the advent of the Australian gold to this country, 
because the crews to man the homeward-bound ships are off to the 
Diggings, points with peremptory force to the necessity for filling | 
that field as rapidly as possible ; and we know that the emigra- | 
tion already sent out will have helped in that process. Any 
blunder of statesmanship to place us in hostility with our natural 
ally and best foreign customer would at once be manifest in all its 
blasting consequences to every voter in the manufacturing and 
mining districts. Under clearer and more general surveillance 
than ever, with duties well defined, but having to handle affairs 
on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, acting statesmen will find 
evasions and makeshifts very sorry substitutes for honesty and 
efliciency. Commerce will enforce shorter accounts than usual 
with Downing Street and Whitehall, and the official accountants 
will experience the need for unusual efficiency in their vocation. 


THE OXFORD CHANCELLORSHIP. 
Amone the many and various offices of dignity and power with 
which the re and gratitude of the country invested the late 
Duke of Wellington, perhaps the one least apparently suitable to 
his character and exploits was the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Yet there was something in the homage paid by 
the pen to the sword, by the men of thought and speech to the 
man of action, which betokened on the part of those who paid it a 
largeness of view, and a sympathy extending beyond their own 
special pursuits, which have generally characterized the English 
Universities, and have prevented them from sinking into mere 
schools of pedantry, buried in the contemplation of the past, or 











alive only to the literary and scientific and religious activity of 
the present. And if to this feeling of reverence for a greatness 
not in their own line was added, as a further motive to their 
homage, the consideration that the Duke was the head of the Con- 
servative party in this country, we can conceive no motive that 
would do less discredit to such a body. For the Duke was in no 
sense the representative of a bygone and effete political system—in 
no sense the votary of a simply non-progressive creed. He had 
already repealed the Test Act; he had already carried Catholic 
Emancipation ; had given in his frank submission to the popularized 
constitution of Parliament; and had commenced that career in 
which, allied with Sir Robert Peel, he became instrumental 
in passing a series of legislative reforms of wide scope, and 
based upon the great principle that the interests of the people 
were the proper aim of the Government. Thus, in confer- 
ring upon the Duke of Wellington the highest dignity which 
was in its power to bestow, the University of Oxford not 
only showed its sense of great national services,—services for 
which men of peace and addicted to science and literature ought to 
be especially thankful,—but it also accepted the political changes 
which he had accomplished, and gave its sanction to the new 


| system under which the constitutional powers of the country were 


distributed, instead of marking its continued opposition and its 
sullen dissent, as it might have done, by electing to the vacant 
dignity a representative of the old unyielding Toryism, or one 
who had taken no prominent part in the politics of his age. 

This grand titular office is again vacant, and Oxford has to give 
the country a proof of what she herself is in choosing the man 
whom she delighteth to honour. It is not to be expected, it is not 
perhaps to be desired, that rank, and social standing, and political 
eminence, should not be allowed their weight in this decision. By 
selecting a man of purely scientific or literary distinction, Oxford 
traditions would be toe and something of comprehensiveness 
would be forfeited. Our Universities have sympathies and inte- 
rests that are national, practical, and political ; and sorry should 
we be for any step which should seem to disclaim or to dispar- 
age them: sure we are that literature and science themselves 
would only become dwarfed and withered, when a connexion 
ceased to be acknowledged between their interests and the 
political life and institutions of the country,—a connexion fitl 
enough symbolized by investing with honorary rank in our Uni- 
versities eminent statesmen, lawyers, and generals. There is cer- 
tainly no reason why in this case Oxford should desert her ancient 
traditions. 

It would be sheer impertinence in a London newspaper to urge 
upon the University of Oxford the claims or fancied claims of any 
favourite of its own. But attention may without offence be 
directed to certain general considerations to which Oxford will do 
well to give heed in her choice of a Chancellor, for the sake of her 


| own reputation and interest. For her own reputation, then, she 


ought not to let the Hebdomadal Board select the chief officer, as 
the man after the heart of the Hebdomadal Board will certainly 


| not be the man to do credit to Oxford taste or discernment in the eyes 


of the world. Nor, apart from the wisdom those gentlemen have 
always displayed in University affairs, and the enlightened spirit 
of progress of which they have ever been the organs, is it right or 
expedient that a knot of ancients accidentally resident at Oxford 
should be allowed to anticipate the public opinion of the Univer- 
sity, and rush with indecent haste to make offer of a prize which 
is not theirs to give, in a quarter which is just now suspiciously 
attractive to aspirants for the higher clerical preferments. In the 
educational affairs of the University, those who have to carry 
plans into execution may perhaps expect to be allowed a vox pra- 
rogativa; but no such claim is aivediie in the disposal of an office 
which is simply honorary, and whose occupant should be a man in 
harmony not with the views and party opinions of this or that 
clique or order, but with the aims of the great institution he will 
have to represent—with the permanent opinions of its members as 
influenced by their education and social position, rather than with 
any momentary preference veneaek by the rapid shifting 
of parties in a free state. Plainly, no chief of a faction 
should be Chancellor of Oxford merely because he is chief of a 


| faction. Moreover, the Hebdomadal Board has exhibited such 


marked opposition to University reform in any shape, that for this 
reason alone its dictation should be spurned, and the man of its 
choice suspected. It can do Oxford nothing but harm to allow 
this board of obstructives to give the English public fresh cause 
for arguing that the University is opposed to all internal progress; 
and this must be the result of suffering them to nominate a Chan- 
cellor who will embody their own stupid refusal to move on or to 
be moved on. It might be hinted, too, that the surest way to 
draw down upon the University mere political animosity, would 
be to select as its champion and favourite one whose sole distino- 
tion is that he is, by accident of not being able to see before him, 
the leader of an extreme political faction, and the sole ground 

whose choice by the University would thus seem to be their dislike 
to his political opponents. Such homage is felt as a challenge and 
defiance ; and there are men who will not be slow so to construe it. 
For in this case it can be no attachment to a principle that can be 
the actuating motive. Whatever principle may have animated 
Lord Derby for the last six years minus six months, he has now 
abandoned; and if at this moment he is conscious of any prime! e 
upon which to carry on the Government, it must be faith in Dis- 
raeli; and the man to whom the ———e is really due, as the 
working head of the party to which Lord Derby lends the orna- 
ment of his title, is Benjamin himself. Let Benjamin, ’ 
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be Chancellor, if the office is to be bestowed on such grounds. 
Those who are fond of contrast, will at least find that taste 
jleasantly stimulated by the change from the hero of Water- 
- to the author of Coningsby. And if Lord Derby has 
no claim to the Chancellorship on the ground of public ser- 
yices, or as the representative of a great principle, but, on the 
other hand, is decidedly objectionable because he represents no 

rinciple and has done the state little or no service, and neither in 
fis character, pursuits, nor public career, has shown any peculiar 

ualities of mind or sympathies that mark him out as a natural 
favourite of a learned and religious corporation, what possibly 
can be the motive that has led the Oxford Heads to adopt him ? 
Nothing, apparently, but the accidental fact that he is, under an 
extraordinary transition state of parties, provisional Prime Minis- 
ter, and perhaps the additional fact that he is looked upon as less 
likely than any other statesman to take measures for readapting 
the Universities to the wants of the age as recognized by Conser- 
yatives. Surely Oxford will not allow her highest dignity to be 
made either an appendage to Parliamentary power gained by arts 
at which virtue blushes, and wielded without dignity or patriot- 
ism, or a badge of senseless opposition to one of the plainest and 
most pressing demands of the time and of the country. The loaves 
and fishes can attract but few, and the mere presence of such a 
bait should arouse the activity of those who would not see the dig- 
nities of their University sold and bought. We remember that 
Lord Grenville beat Lord Eldon, with all his patronage and official 
influence, in times when these were used more unblushingly and 
succumbed to more shamelessly than now; and we cannot forget 
that, not three months since, Oxford triumphantly returned Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of Cabinet exertions, and because he was not 
the symbol of a blind reaction or a stupid inaction. 

Nor let Oxford men forget that, notwithstanding the indecorous 
haste of the resident bureaucrats, Lord Derby’s is not the only 
name offered to their notice. The Duke of Newcastle may typify 
for them the real working statesmanship of the modern wra,— 
cautious, enlightened, high-principled, and progressive; one who 
has suffered for conscience, and has so given pledge that public 
rinciples and national interests are his impelling motives. Lord 

rrowby is a nobleman whom all parties respect for his integ- 
rity, his superiority to mere party, and-his talents. The Earl of 
Ellesmere’s praises are in every one’s mouth, as a man of princely 
liberality in higher senses than that of giving alms; a public man 
by the very splendour of his private virtues; one whose patron- 
age of and syrapathies with science, literature, and art, would seem 
to mark him out as a fitting representative of a university. There 
ean be no doubt that, but for Lord Derby’s tenure of oflice, any 
one of the three would be considered a more eligible candidate; 
and it will be no credit to Oxford if this is seen to be her one 
thing needful, the cynosure of reverend expectants and political 
partisans. Oxford has hosts of sons who are neither the one nor 
the other. 





THE FUNERAL. 

Ir needs all the genuine respect for the memory of Wellington to 

reyent the mass of writing, about the past, present, and even the 

ture, which floods the journals, in respect to his career, his de- 
parture, and his funeral, from degenerating into a nuisance; and 
there can be no doubt that it has already had an inevitable ten- 
dency in that direction. Every conceivable phase of his character, 
all the traits which marked and which did not mark it, are reviewed, 
not as chance suggests, but systematically, from day today. A 
“leading article” about Wellington blocks up one column in each 
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A still larger reason is to be found in the moral lesson which 
the ceremony ought to convey to its beholders. On that day will 
be carried to the tomb the latest representative of the immense 
struggle by which the rule of a military tyrant was suppressed ; 
by which, although the fact was not seen by the Liberals of those 
days, the Holy Alliance, or the organized Legitimacy which had 
its will for generations before, was brought to terms, and was 
made to reduce its pretensions to the public statutes of 1815. 
The victory which Wellington earned at Waterloo was not only 
one over the Usurper who had organized revolution into military 
empire, but it was also one which placed under the predominant 
influence of Constitutionalism the hitherto irresponsible Absolu- 
tism of Europe. The long peace which has followed was the hard- 
earned gain of labours which Wellington crowned. Such earnings 
are the result of such labours. The Constitutional kingdoms 
which have grown up in the interval, however imperfect they may 
be in reducing to practice the principles newly recognized at the 
peace of 1815, are still the fruits of the public law then establish- 
ed. It is so long since we have seen the necessity of defending 
peace by armed strength, that we have almost learned to regard it 
as an abstract right or a spontaneous “ growth of the age.” But 
when we see the great conqueror of peace conveyed to his tomb 
amid the clangour of distant trumpets proclaiming the advent cf 
the same empire which he suppressed, in the midst of a world un- 
dergoing vast movements and marches of races, we may read at 
the end of this long peaceful period its beginning and its cause. 

On such grounds the procession might have a more than metro- 
politan course. Much discussion has arisen as to the place at 
which the body should lie in state-—whether in Apsley House, in 
Westminster Hall, or in Chelsea Hospital; but perhaps the grand- 
est way of all would be to let it lie where the man last lay—at 
Walmer Castle. The funeral procession might then take its de- 
parture from that his last living home, by land, through the county 
in which he last served and lived; resting perchance for the 
night or for a whole day in Canterbury Cathedral, and again 
at some convenient place nearer London; entering the Metro- 
polis over Westminster Bridge, passing the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Palace of the Queen, to join the Metropolitan 
part of the military procession at Hyde Park; and so by 
the great approaches of Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, past St. 
James’s Palace, by Charing Cross and through the Western portal 
of the City, to the Metropolitan Cathedral. This course would 
enable province as well as metropolis to share in the tribute, 
would afford suitable places for all the great constituents of the 
procession to fall in, and would be in the eyes of the world a fit- 
ting path for the national march of so great a soldier, and more 
than soldier, to the grave. 


MILITARY CHANGES IN EUROPE. 
Wurte Louis Napoleon is canvassing the South of France for Im- 
perial suffrages, the police have orders to carry out a more search- 
ing and strict disarming of the people. Persons, it is remarked in 
an order to several Mairies, possess arms under an idea that they 
have a right to do so, because they have purchased them, or have 
possessed them for along time: but the police are to disabuse 
them of that delusion, by taking away the arms. This is but 
one stage, and it isa very advanced stage, in that process which 
is disarming the French people, and at the same time more and 
more separating from the people a standing army to monopolize the 
possession of arms. The utility of such a separated, non-national 
army, we saw on the 2d of December. But the Lion is so much 
in love with the Virgin Empire, that it consents to haye its claws 





morning journal, as a funereal shutter remains in the window of | pared again, even down to the roots. 


some West-end shopkeeper every day. Society itself joins in the 


There is a peculiar circumstance in this disarming of France, 


endless talk; seeming to feel that it is bound to show that it ; for which we do not remember any exact precedent in the history 


appreciates its loss, and forgetting that genuine feelings usu- 

y find their own utterance. No subject of which the action 
has ecased can sustain this mechanical pertinacity of sermonizing. 
The last form has been to carry on a controversy about the funeral, 
its course, and its termination; but this has been opportunely and 
satisfactorily settled by a letter from the Earl of Derby, an- 
nouncing that the Queen will consult with Parliament in ordering 
a national ceremony, and that her Majesty will recommend St. 
Paul’s as the mausoleum for the last repose of “the greatest mili- 
tary by the side of the greatest naval chief who ever reflected 
lustre on the annals of England.” Public expectation had antici- 
pated the choice of the site, and controversy has now nothing left 
except the course of the funeral procession. 


One point alone seems to be essential in that regard—that | 


the course should be such as to give the largest publicity. This is 
evidently requisite, if it were only for two of the many reasons 
which may be advanced. In the first place, the concourse will be 
immense. If the Duke had died in the full glow of his military 
fame, the noise and euthusiasm displayed at his funeral might 

ve been more striking; but neither the amount of metropolitan 
[pation in those days, nor the division of public opinion, would 

ve permitted the assembly of that enormous and unanimous 
crowd which will now collect from every part of London and the 
surrounding country. In order to prevent the overpowering rush 
of that crowd to any one point, it is desirable that its feeling 
should be so far consulted as to enable it to find the ceremony 
tangible and visible at many points successively. If some satisfac- 
tion be not given to the mighty multitudes by extension of the 
line, a much larger proportion must be expected to concentrate 
itself upon a comparatively smaller space. In the police arrange- 
ments of 
slight weight. 
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so memorable a day, these considerations must have no 





of the world. In recent years, until the present administration, 
France was a state in which the bulk of the nation possessed some 
share of material power; in that respect differing on the one side 
from England, where a standing army has existed ever since the 
war, and from the great states of Europe on the other side, where 
such enormous armies haye been constructed for the military occu- 
ation of Europe. France joins that system, and thus not only 
introduces a certain sort of uniformity of plan, common to Austria 
and to England, and now unbroken by France lying between, but also 
brings to our very door that system of military government which 
already extends from the White Sea to Cape Spartivento. It is 
needless to point out the immense engine which a Continental alli- 
ance might bring to bear against England from coasts within sight 
of her own shores, or the excessive uncertainty introduced into all 
future calculations by the impossibility of trusting to our immedi- 
ate neighbour. 
It is a fact not less remarkable, nor less consolatory, that al- 
though death has deprived us of the chief who vindicated the 
a of England against the last combination that threatened 
ier, he bequeathed to us the aid of his advice and influence in de- 
parting from that system which has been common to England and 
to Austria, as it is now to the whole of Europe from Connemara 
to the Carpathians. It is true that the formation of a Militia is 
but in embryo—that we have only made a beginning; still we 
have made that beginning. And if some hesitancy and misgiving 
beset public men, whose instincts, almost more than their reason, 
made them fall in with that reform, the unexpected concurrence 
which the hesitaters gave to each other on the main object, with 
the subsequent march of events, will help to strengthen an opi- 
nion which has sprung up without any preliminary theory, in its 
concrete and practical shape. All parties are united in the reform, 
saye one, or rather a section of one. The late Ministers introduced 
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fessedly as a beginning. Mr. Disracli has the credit of having ex- 
plicitly recognized the necessity of restoring to the people a greater 
familiarity with the disciplined use of arms. Lord Palmerston 
has proclaimed a national trust in all classes of the people. The 
last Parliamentary speech made by the Duke of Wellington was 
one, practical and pertinent, in support of the Militia Bill; his 
last official act at the Horse Guards was in the issue of certain 
regulations for the Militia; and we believe that his last public act 
was made, as Lord-Lieutenant of his county, in the enrolment of 
the Militia. 

Not too early, therefore, England may be said to be restored to 
the more wholesome practice of the Anglo-Saxon family, to which 
her great colonial offshoot of the United States has adhered 
throughout. Whatever questions may arise as to the military 
merits of sections of that force, the Militia and Volunteer Army of 
the Union, some large facts are indisputable. By its veterans it is 
endeared to the traditions of that young republic. By its vast 
numbers, not far short, we believe, of two millions, and by its allo- 
cation over the whole territory, it defies the foreign invader, as it 
forbids surprise by the internal traitor. By the conquests on the 
Southern border of the Union, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, it 
attests the military capacity of its men and officers. By the ex- 
cellent discipline and conduct of the principal divisions, when they 
have been tried, it has shown how, in a cultivated community, a 
citizen soldiery is a guarantee of order. The institution of a citi- 
zen soldiery, in one form or other, is associated with the best 

eriods of the rege | of the Anglo-Saxon family, in Europe not 
Poe than America. It does not, indeed, present to a centralized 
official government so handy a tool for ruling a country from the 
closet as a mercenary army; but it presents a less concentrated 
body to be attacked and conquered—or corrupted. Statesmen 
may a a little more trouble in dealing with a nation self- 
guarded, and therefore possessing a self-guaranteed independence ; 
but that is only another expression for saying that a really inde- 
pendent people demands higher and more active statesmanship for 
its governance ; and England has shown that she is capable of pro- 
ducing such statesmen on occasion. It is satisfactory to notice, 
therefore, that simultaneously with the rounding-ofi of the Conti- 
nental system of standing armies, England is breaking away from 
that system, and beginning her return to the healthy and sound 
system of her race. 





CONVOCATION: REASONS AND PROSPECTS. 

Ovr correspondence on the Convocation question was threatening 
to grow upon us, to the exclusion of matter of immediate and 
pressing interest. We have therefore been compelled to lay aside 
several letters on the subject, which, though able and earnest in 
the advocacy of the writers’ views, did not appear to break fresh 
ground, or contribute more powerful arguments towards a conclu- 
sion one way or the other. <A brief summary of the reasons al- 
leged by each party, and such conjecture of the probable practical 
issue of the controversy as may be ventured upon from a comparison 
of the relative weight of these reasons and of the authority of 
those who urge them, will fitly round off our passing treatment of 
a question which will henceforth for some time take the first 
place among ecclesiastico-political topies of discussion and practical 
action. 

On the one side it is alleged, and it is undoubtedly a fact of no 
slight importance, that a large body of clergymen, and many lay- 
men interested in ecclesiastical arrangements, are convineed of the 
desirableness and necessity of a reform of Convocation including 
a representation of the laity, and of the restoration of its ancient le- 
gislative powers. They conceive this to be essential to the perfect 
conformity of the Church to her primitive model, and to the re- 
moval of much practical weakness and disorganization, which not 
only mar the Church’s ideal beauty, but hinder her usefulness 
and efficient working. Whatever evils may have grown up in the 
Church—as evils are certain to grow in any system worked by 
men, and not subjected to periodical renovation and adaptation 
to new wants — circumstanees—there is no fit and sufficient 
authority to remove them. However obvious the remedy may 
be, there is no power to apply it. For Parliament, no longer com- 
posed of members of the Church exclusively, and overburdene | 
with secular business, is an assembly neither proper nor equal to 
the discussion of questions that concern the spiritual cr even the 
economical interests of the Church. If, then, the Church of 
England is not to be allowed to go on from bad to worse,—if her 
already advanced career of degradation, dissolution, and extinction, 
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a Militia Bill, and the present Ministers have carried one, con- | 
| good temper, good sense, and patriotism, which preserve the unity 


is to be arrested,—she must be provided with an organ of self-govern- | 


ment, an organ that shall know her wants and how to satisfy them. 
And this is as necessary to the Church considered as an agent of ci- 
vilization—a humanizing, anti-barbarous, anti-material, anti-fanati- 


_power in the country—as if she is regarded from her own pe- | 
culiar point of view as a divinely-constituted body, with whom her | 


Lord is ever present, aiding, inspiring, and comforting her in her 
sacred mission of evangelizing the world and training up souls for 
a heavenly inheritance. Such, briefly, is the language held by 
those who wish to reconstitute Convocation, and to give it a 
real instead of a formal existence. They do not pretend to deny 
that there is a chance of such an organ leading, under present 
unhappy circumstances, to a disruption of the Church, to large 
secessions at either extreme of religious party, and perhaps 
to a separation of Church and State, with a consequent loss to the 
Church of her property, her social prestige, and her influence de- 
rived from these sources. But they hold these perils to be far from 
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imminent, since they may be avoided by the same amount of caution, 


of the State in spite of opposing parties acting together in a repre. 
sentative assembly, and in fact governing the country. Moreover 
were the perils more imminent than they are, yet ought they, it 
is said, to be faced, and the worst result encountered, rather 
than leave things in their present situation; for that the Church, 
mutilated as it is, is fast losing her most eminent servants, and jg 
likely to sink into utter sloth, uselessness, and general contempt; 
in which case, the worst consequences feared from Convocation 
would ensue, without any of the counterbalancing advantages that 
must spring from it in the increased purity, zeal, and spiritual} 
lustre that would flow forth as from a fountain of life, and more 
than ever attract to the Church the hearts and hopes of men won, 
subdued, and dazzled by the visible presence of her supernal glory, 

To these hopes, wishes, and bright anticipations, are found an- 
swering on the other side counter-statements of fears, aversions, 
and gloomy surmises. The vague hope that Convocation might be 
the means of restoring to the Church peace, unity, and efficiency, 
is met by an equally vague fear that it might unsettle everything, 
distract the Church, and interfere with the eflicient working of its 
present agencies, which, if irregular and unauthorized to a certain 
degree, are at any rate such as have grown up in accordance with 
recognized wants, and are thoroughly eflicient. It is asserted, that 
the definite reforms prospectively relegated to Convocation are 
either already possible to the present machinery, or within the 
appropriate sphere of Parliamentary legislation; and those who 
deny the fitness of Parliament to legislate for the Church are chal- 
lenged to point to a single measure passed within the last twenty 
years by which the efficiency of the Church has been crippled, or 
to a single measure refused by Parliament on which the Church 
has been unanimous, or has even been tolerably agreed. Again, 
the dangers to be anticipated from a discussion of doctrine by Con- 
vocation are strongly insisted on, and chiefly the impossibility of 
saying where such discussions, if once commenced, are to stop. Itis 
urged, that men widely ditiering from each other in their estimate of 
theological truth will consent to the present status for the sake of 
practical good and civilizing influences; but that, if discussion of 
fundamentals is once set going, each doctrine must stand its chance 
of being called in question, and of finally being decided as a doctrine 
of the Church by a majority, the worst possible test of truth, as is 
allowed on all hands. Then the plea that the present condition of 


| the Church of England is so bad, that any danger is to be risked for 


the sake of possible improvement, is scouted with an indignation 
which the most impartial witness wiil allow to be justified, if past 
experience and not ideal perfection is taken as the standard of 
comparison. Bishop Hinds, in his earnest and temperate Charge, 
emphatically appeals to the actual condition of the Church when 
compared with its condition in past years, as a proof that Convoca- 
tion is not the one thing necdful, without which a church cannot 
adequately fulfil its evangelizing and training functions. Arech- 
deacon Garbett dwells upon this point with impressive rhetorical 
amplification, and goes so far as to call the suspension of Convyoca- 
tion a special providence, and to attribute to that suspension the 
development of the unparalleled spontaneous energy which has of 
late years distinguished the Church of England. Lastly, a strong 
objection is taken to Convocation by those who, caring little for 
theological discussions, see in its revival only a fresh field for sec- 
tarian animosity and priestly ambition, and think that of both we 
have enough at present. 

This we believe to be a fair account of the views of those who 
are strongly in favour of and strongly opposed to the revival of 
Convocation. Between the two parties are ranged many shades of 
opinion; perhaps the majority of persons who have thought about 
the matter are rather between than of either of the two extremes. 
For few can be found to assert that the Church of England is without 
blemish or anomaly, and perhaps few who clearly perceive how 
Convocation is to remove or materially diminish the one or the 
other. Whilearguments and conjectures are thus balanced, how stand 
authorities? It may be said that the High Church party are mainly 
the advocates of Convocation, and that on the other side are ranged 
the Low Church and the Latitudinarian parties. To the former mey 
be added those who, rejecting all Christian dogma and all revelation, 
have a natural sympathy with any movement which promises @ re- 
opening of fundamental questions. Eminent exceptions are found to 
this classification, but it is broadly trae. Now the High Chureh 
party and the naturalists are those who have most vitality, most posi- 
tive belief or disbelief—whose religious or speculative opinions are 
most capable of rapid conversion into action and policy, most capable 
of sustaining a man in a course of action, and landing him safe in 
some actual result. We should therefore, if only for this reason, 
be disposed to predict ultimate success to this side, if the con- 
troversy should be pushed to extremes. Expediency never yet 
stood its ground against principle, when the two really crossed 
bayonets. But indications are not wanting that seem to show 3 
chance of compromise here too,—that word so dear to poli- 
ticians, so hateful to men who are possessed by one earnest 
thought, and are going with it to remodel and reform mans 
world! We find those most opposed to Convocation admitting 
that the present state of things is not satisfactory; we find the 
advocates of Convocation admitting that their scheme 1s fraught 
with danger ; we find Bishops and Archdeacons speaking hope- 
fully of machinery for bringing the advice of the diocesan clergy sa 
bear more than it has done upon the practical action of the Bishops; 
we find between both extremes, in fine, a host of people neither 
bigoted to things as they are nor committed to any definite scheme 
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of alteration,—sensible alike of the danger to be incurred by stand- 


ing still, and of the dangers to be incurred by moving in a par- | 


ticular direction; while, on the other hand, schemes in plenty are 
proached which promise the practical good of a Chureh Parlia- 
ment, without the risk that would attend its unrestrained 
operation. Above all, we find all parties, with apparently deep 
sincerity, protesting against any suspicion of wishing to 
narrow the terms of church communion and to exclude their 
theological adversaries. Finally, though in the late election of 
Proctors the High Church party is said to have had pretty nearly 
its own Way, the men returned are on the whole men of moderate 
opinions and quiet decorous habits—are not, in a word, the fire- 
brands of the Church. From these symptoms we conclude that 
the controversy will find some practical solution short of either 
extreme ; that we shall not have an Ecclesiastical Parliament 
sitting cheek by jowl with our House of Commons, adding a treble 
supplement of debates to the daily Zimes, and making the 
doctrines of religion stink in our nostrils; and that, on the other 
hand, the Church of England will not for ever be without an 
organ to express its wants and to aid at least in satisfying them. 





CHINA MOBILIZED. 

Awone us there are strange events; Continental revolutions, the 
ups and downs of empire, the flight of vast numbers across the 
Atlantic and Pacific in search of gold: but an event stranger than 
these is passing nearly unnoticed in the Eastern hemisphere. We are 
amazed at the exodus from Ireland—the going out of the Celtic 
population ; but what is that to the going out of the Chinese peo- 
le? The stationary empire in motion at last; the populace of 
the Celestials moved by a common impulse swarming into the 
gold-bearing regions of the ovtsidest barbarians? Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, Goldsmith treated the Town to the imaginary ex- 
periences of a Chinaman in England: had he lived in our day, he 
might have learned the actual impressions of a son of the Flowery 
Iand; and Montesquieu might have personally tested the truth of 
his own remark, that the Chinese are “le peuple le plus fourbe de 
la terre.” It is no longer a miracle to see a Chinaman of “ breezy 
breeches” in any latitude. They have broken the bonds of habit 
and gone forth, and are now in every land. They swarm in the 
islands of the Pacific; they serve in Australia; they sit down in 
the cities on the Western coasts of South America; they colonize 
portions of California ; a junk has even anchored in the Thames, 
anda live Mandarin figured at the Great Exhibition. 


A few facts will illustrate this notable migration of a people | 


who have been singularly home-keeping. 

Hitherto, according to Mr. M‘Culloch, Chinese emigration has 
been mainly from the province of Fo-kien, opposite Formosa ; and 
has consisted more of exploring and trading partics than perma- 
nent absentees. Thus theChinese for several centuries worked the 
silver and diamond mines of Borneo and visited Celebes. But now 
the sources of the emigration have extended, and embrace the neigh- 
bouring provinee. It was remarked by Mr. Asa Whitney, in ex- 
plaining his projected railway from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, 
that the islands in the latter ocean afforded a vast outlet for the 
surplus population of China ; and he expressed his belief that the 
Chinese would swarm out and oceupy these islands. They have 
outstripped the expectations of Mr. Whitney ; they have occupied 
California with detachments of their myriads. Four years have 
sufliced to bring nearly thirty thousand Chinamen to San Fran- 
cisco ; to find them writing letters to the newspapers, and raising 
villages named after the chief towns of their native land. In 1848, 
there were in San Francisco only two men and one woman from 
China ; by the end of 1849, these had increased to nearly 800 men 
and two women ; in 1850, they numbered upwards of 4000 men 
and seven women ; in 1851, this number had increased to 7500 ; 
and by August 1852 there had arrived altogether in that year 
20,000 Chinamen, making a grand total in California of 27,500; 
but allowances for deaths and further migrations reduced these to 
27,058 men and twenty women. These emigrants come from the 
Canton river, and the rising port of Shanghai. They live and 
work together, chiefly in the mines ; showing that their old habits 
of acting as commercial middlemen have been broken through. 

This enormous Chinese migration is a portentous sign of the 
great activity of the world. Here is the reign of Confucius coming 
toanend; here is a Mongol element to mingle in the composite 
Yankee character; here is an active, enterprising, astute popula- 
tion for Polynesia, opening up endless vistas for future commerce. 
The Western Pacific will yet see a great historical people on its 
shores. 

_ The share of England in this striking change—in this mobiliza- 
tion of China—is obvious. We have not only opened the Canton 
nver for ourselves, but for the Chinese. Macartney, Amherst, 
Pottinger, have delivered the people from the bondage of the ages ; 
and, like all other nations, the Chinese are consciously mingling in 
the march of the world towards unknown and unlooked-for desti- 
nies, The Americans have continued what we began; they too 
are visiting China, but as friends, not coercers; and, however any 


Chinese philosopher might mistrust the race which entered Texas | 


i such friendly guise, he would find some difficulty in persuading 
his countrymen to give up the golden intercourse, on the ground 
hat at no distant date China might prove to be to America what | 
India is to England. 





THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE STATE. 
THE newspaper organ of the present Government continues to 
magine the existence of a conspiracy to oust the Derby Cabi- 





| net, by a coalition of Whigs and Peelites. The announcement 
gravely made is, that, eschewing official inequality, Lord John 
Russell and Sir James Graham are both to be Secretaries of State 
under a nominal Premier ; the latter to be a “ veteran Whig noble- 
man.” Evidently, this coalition is the béte noire of the Ministerial 
journalist, and any passing phenomenon is sufficient to call it up, 
much more such marked fraternization as that of Sir James Gra- 
ham and Lord Carlisle at the East Cumberland dinner. But as 
children recall the various obstacles which may prevent “ the black 
man” from coming to cat them, so the Tory writer consoles him- 
self by recalling all the “ difficulties” which stand in the way of 
the monster Cabinet. 7 

Undoubtedly, it isa cunning device even to talk of “ difficulties ” 
to Whig aspirants; but, unluckily, the Morning Herald can only 
muster such as are provocative rather than deterrent. The first is 
amusing. It “arises from the trifling circumstance that, although 
the Peclites and the Russellites are amazingly nimble in furnishing 
our unhappy country with a Cabinet, yet it does so happen that 
these various sections of politicians do not form numerically any- 
thing like one-half of the present Opposition ; and how is one-fifth 
part of the House of Commons to govern the country?” The 
writer might stop here: so fractional a monster is scarcely worth 
all the writing levelled at him to drive him off. 

But then comes the pinch: “ the extreme Liberals and the Ro- 
mish party outnumber the various sections who are now so busy 
in arranging an Administration”; “the Whigs can no longer do 
without the Radicals,” and can only make a Cabinet by forming 
“ a junction with the Irish priesthood.” 

Hence the third difficulty, which is, that Lord John will be 
obliged to redeem “ his pledge about enlarging the franchise”; 
and “ what will the Duke of Neweastle and others of his new col- 
leagues say?” The threat that it may be necessary to redeem a 
pledge ts formidable; but why should the melancholy Herald be 
so anxious to know the dictum of the Duke of Neweastle on that 
particular point? It might be quite possible to beat up recruits 
in favour of suffrage-extension nearer to the Treasury-bench, even 
at this moment. Mr. Secretary Walpole has proposed one exten- 
sion, with the militia musket as a qualification; and the public 
estimate greatly overrates Mr. Disraeli’s ingenuity if it is wrong 
in supposing that he could find constitutional, Anglo-Saxon, or 
Caucasian reasons for universal suffrage itself. 

Difficulty number four—What will the people of England sa 
to the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, exacted by the Iris 
party ? We can solve this difficulty for our protégés the Whigs 
under the bullying of the alarmed Jlerald: the people of England 
will say that it is quite unnecessary formally to repeal that which 
fell still-born from the Parliamentary press, and which is subject 
to the veto of the Attorney-General. It may be left a while. 

But then, for difficulty the fifth—* What will Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert and the Duke of Neweastle have to say to the motions of 
Messrs. Cobden and Hume on the subject of church-endowments, 
and financial reform, and aristocratic influence?” This is the 
species of collective difficulty coming within the category of 
“ pretty kettle of fish”; but itis the creature of an ideal Billings- 
gate. What “motions”? What motion, for example, is on the 
Notice-paper about “aristocratic influence”? Evenif there were 
any, when did a Member in office ever trouble himself about the 
motions which he put upon the Notice-paper as a “ private Mem- 
ber”? There is, then, no occasion to call for anticipatory drafts of 
all the speeches which Mr. Sidney Herbert and the Duke of New- 
castle would have made, ‘f Xe. 

But difficulty the sixth is awful. “ If Lord Derby can be over- 
thrown, his overthrow will immediately be succeeded by a Revolu- 
tionary Government.” “This is the conclusion which we are anx- 
ious,” says the ZZera/d, “ to impress upon the minds of our readers” ; 
“there is no possible alternative.” With all respect for our con- 
temporary, we cannot but confess to a suspicion that he is com- 
mitting that solecism against modern political seience of bein 
really in earnest! “ Apres nous”! “ Derby or Deluge,” cries Lo 
Maidstone, in verse; Derby or Revolution, cries the Werald, ina 
prose poem. As a difliculty in the eyes of the people, however, 
this is amusing. Nothing would render Lord John more popular 


'than a supposition that he would be “ Revolutionary,” in the 


Ilevaldic sense. Cunning horse-dealers know how to caution a 
purchaser lest a very veteran horse should “ run away”; and the 
Herald is now playing chanter for the poor old Whig stable. 

But there is balm in Gilead: there are patriots to save society 
in England as well as in France; and the Zerald, in its tribula- 
tion, bethinks it of 

Now who are the men that occur to the reader as the saviour- 
statesmen for the hour of peril? Perhaps he does not know what 
the country possesses in that way, and the announcement by the 
Conservative journalist will gladden him unexpectedly. 

“ We presume,” says that candid politician, growing once more 
calm at the reflection, “that the more moderate and respectable 
part of the Opposition—such men as Lord R. Grosvenor and Mr. 
Cayley—will not be in a hurry to turn Lord Derby out.” No; 
“ it is all very well for people in Lord J. Russell’s condition to be 
arranging Cabinets,” but there is Lord R. Grosvenor to be con- 
sulted. “Celsi sedet Zolus arce.” 

Besides this guarantee, there is that blessed “ if”—* if Lord 
Derby can be overthrown.” No, the country cannot do without 
Derby; that is the practical conclusion to which the Herald guides 
us. No Derby, no future for England. There is but one resource, 
the Herald intimates, for the British Marius—the dagger: Derby, 
beware of the poniard-bearing Russell ! 
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VICTOR HUGO’S NAPOLEON THE LITTLE.* 
Ir would seem as though the human mind were incapable of feel- 
ing, or even from mere reasoning of fully perceiving the truth, 
in the absence of facts which illustrate or impress it. From the 
time when the religio-political commotions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries roused the European world to inquiry and 
criticism, the character of Brutus and similar worthies of anti- 
quity has been exposed to some obloquy, because, in our for the 





most part hereditary and always settled forms of government, we | 
could not realize to our minds the crime which an ancient tyrant | 
committed by seizing a state without shadow of right and against | 


all law: as little, consequently, could we feel the universal hatred 
which such a crime excited. Immediately after “ the 2d December” 
and its wanton massacres,—from the guilt of which, to say the 
truth, the tyrants of antiquity were free,—men could better un- 


derstand the feeling of Greece and Rome, which prompted them to | 
regard the spoiler of a nation as the enemy of the human race, and | 
to place him — the pale of law ormercy. The sense of personal | 


honour derived from chivalry, and the pure morality of the New 


Testament, render an usurper of this kind safe from the blow of | 
the modern patriot; but it is perhaps more from a sense of what | 


is due to himself than from any regard to the criminal. 
“Speak daggers, but use none,” is the motto of Victor Hugo in 


his diatribe descriptive of the character and crimes of Louis Na- | 


poleon. So far as regards the President, it is probable that no de- 


nunciation can be too severe, or any exposition too minute ; but | 


there is a measure in these things for the mind of the reader. The 
etic invention and fluency of Victor Hugo have run too far for 


iterary effect, at least with English readers. As long as there is any | 


foundation in fact for his dramatic or figurative personations, there 


is the interest arising from reality however elaborated; but some- | 


times there is too much of the poet’s “ airy nothing,” or at least the 
same generic idea is svnied ‘in too many variations of form or 
uage. 

When the substance of Napoleon the Little is abstracted from 
its rhetorical rhapsodies or its poetical and philosophic ideas, it 
consists of a biography and character of the President, called “ The 
Man”; in which his life and public career, especially since his first 
election, are minutely dissected and exhibited. “ The Government” 


is a similar exposition of the new régime; too theatrical for Eng- | 


lish tastes. is is followed by “The Crime”; in which Victor 
Hugo gives a full account of the murders of December, from the 
observations of eye-witnesses ; which does not differ substantially 


from the narratives published at the time in the English news- | 
pers. This is suecceded by the more political or social crimes | 


that followed the seizure and the massacre ; an examination of 


French Parliamentarianism destroyed by the despot, and of the | 


“absolving vote.” The work concludes with a return to the subject 
of Napoleon’s character, and some indications of the writer’s hopes 
for the future. 

Throughout, there is the French vivacity and power of 


often dashes the best by directing attention to the artist. This 
picture of Napoleon has less of the last fault than almost anything 
in the book, but it is not perfectly free from it. 

** Louis Bonaparte is a man of middle height, cold, pale, slow in his move- 
ments, having the air of a person not quite awake. He has published, as we 
mentioned before, a tolerable treatise on Artillery, and is thought to be ac- 
quainted with the manceuvering of cannon. 


“He is a good horseman. He speaks drawlingly, with a slight German | 


accent. Ilis histrionic abilities were displayed at the Eglintoun tournament. 
He has a thick moustache, covering his smile like that of the Duke d’Ar- 
tois, and a dull eye like that of Charles IX. 

“Judging of him apart from what he calls his ‘necessary acts’ or ‘his 
grand acts,’ he is a vulgar commonplace personage, puerile, theatrical, and 
vain. The persons who are invited to St. Cloud in the summer, receive with 
the invitation an order to bring a morning toilette and an evening toilette. 
He loves finery, trinketry, feathers, embroidery, spangles, grand words, and 
—— titles—the sounding, the glittering, all the glass-ware of power. In 

is — of cousin to the battle of Austerlitz, he dresses himself up as a 
gencral. 

* He cares little about_being despised; he contents himself with the ap- 
pearance of respect. 

“This man would tarnish the background of history ; he absolutely sullies 
its foreground. Eurcpe smiled when, thinking of Haiti, she saw this White 
Soulouque appear. But there is now in Europe, in every understanding 
mind, abroad as at home, a profound stupor, a feeling as it were of per- 
sonal insult ; for the European Continent, whether it will or no, is a bound 
guarantee for France, and that which abases France humiliates Europe. 

** Before the 2d December, the leaders of the Right used habitually to say 
of Louis Bonaparte—’ Tis an idiot. They were mistaken. (uestionless, that 
brain of his is perturbed, and has large gaps in it; but you can discern here 
and there in it, thoughts consecutive and concatenate. ’Tis a book whence 
pages have been torn. Louis Napoleon has a fixed idea; but a fixed idea is 
not idiotcy : he knows what he wants, and he goes straight on to it—through 


justice, through law, through reason, through honesty, through humanity, | 


no doubt, but still straight on. * * a 

“The great talent of M. Louis Bonaparte is silence. 

* Before the 2d December, he had a Council of Ministers who, being re- 
sponsible, imagined they were something. The President presided. Never, 


or scarcely ever, did he take part in their discussions. While MM. Odilon | 


Barrot, Passy, Tocqueville, Dufaure, or Faucher was speaking, he occupied 
hémself, says one of these Ministers, in ——. with intense earnest- 
An Jigures, or in drawing men’s heads on the documents before him. 

“To feign death, that is his art. He lies mute and motionless, looking in 
the “a direction to his object, until the hour for action comes; then he 
turns his head, and leaps upon his prey. His policy starts out on you ab- 
ruptly, at some unheeded turning, pistol in hand, wt fur. Up to that point, 

* Napoleon the Little. By Victor Hugo. [Authorized Translation.] Published 
by Vizetelly and Co. 


ary 
fying, which often gives life to indifferent substance, while it as | 





there is the least possible movement. For one moment in the course of the 
three years that have passed away, he was seen face to face with Chan. 
garnier ; who himself, on his part, meditated an enterprise. Thant obscuri, 
as Virgil says. France observed, with a certain anxiety, these two men, 
What was in their minds? Was not the one, in thought, Cromwell; the 
other, Monk? Men asked one another these questions as they looked on the 
two men. In both of them, there was the same attitude of mystery, the same 
tactics of immobility. Bonaparte said not a word, Changarnier made not q 
gesture ; this did not stir, that did not breathe ; they seemed competing which 
should be the most statuesque. 

* This silence of his Louis Bonaparte sometimes breaks; but then he does 
not speak, he lies. This man lies as other men breathe. He announces an 
honest intention—be on your guard : he aflirms—distrust him : he takes an 
oath—tremble for your safety.” 

There is truth in the following criticism; and in his incapacity 
for doing anything of greatness probably lurks the germ of the 
President’s downfall. 

“ Let us forget this man’s origin, and his 24 December, and look to hig 
political capacity. Shall we judge of it by the seven months he has reigned? 
On the one hand, look at his power, and on the other at his acts. What 
ean he do? Everything. What has he done? Nothing. With his un- 
limited power, a man of genius, in seven months, might have changed the 
whole aspect of France, and of Europe perhaps. He could not, certainly, 
have effaced the crime of his commencement, but he might have covered it, 
By dint of material improvements, he might have succeeded, perhaps, in 
masking from the nation his moral abasement. It must even be admitted that 
for a dictator of genius the thing was not difficult. A certain number of so- 
cial problems, elaborated during these last few years by powerful minds, 
seemed to be rife for relative and actual solution, to the great profit and sa- 
tisfaction of the nation. Of this, Louis Bonaparte does not appear to have 
had any idea. He has not broached, he has not had a glimpse of one. He 
has not even found again at the Elysée some old remains of the Socialist 
| meditations of Ham. He has added several new crimes to his first; and in 
this there is logic. With the exception of these crimes, he has produced no- 
| thing. * * * ° 

** As for the budget—the budget controlled by the blind who are in the 
Council of State, and voted by the dumb who are in the Legislative Body— 
there is an abyss beneath it. There was nothing in it possible or efficacious 
but a great saving in the army; two hundred thousand soldiers, left in their 
homes, would be two hundred millions of francs saved. Touch the army 
if you dare: the soldier, who would regain his freedom, would applaud the 
measure, but what would the officer say? In reality, it is not the soldier 
but the officer that is caressed. Then Paris and Lyons must be guarded, and 
all the other cities ; and afterwards, when the Emperor is proclaimed, a little 
European war must be got up. Behold the gulf!” 

The facts of the author respecting the massacre are gathered 
from the reports of eye-witnesses and actors. It appears that 
there was a Committee of Resistance composed of Representatives, 
the author forming one. According to his account, the resistance 
at the barricades was so considerable that the success of the coup 
d'état hung in the balance, and several of the President's tools 
thought that all was over, and 7 flight. This state 
of affairs, Victor Hugo says, was changed by the massacre on the 
boulevards: but this explanation we can hardly follow. In the 
first place, the troops were directed not against the barricades, but 
| against peaceable citizens; so that the Red Republicans were left at 
leisure either to complete their organization and defences, or to at- 
tack the soldiery. In the second place, we do not see how the cir- 
cumstance of Bonaparte’s having massacred the bourgeois should 
have affected the Republicans; nor can we account for these last, if 
so resolute as M. Hugo paints, not having attacked the troops, 
when they were so drunk as to be incapable of very effective re- 
sistance. 

“The cannonade and the platoon firing crossed each other indiscriminately ; 
at one particular period the soldiers were killing each other. The battery of 
the 6th regiment of Artillery, which composed part of Canrobert’s brigade, 
was dismounted ; the horses, rearing up in the midst of the balls, broke the 
fore-carriages, the wheels and the poles; of all the battery, in less than a 
minute, there only remained one gun fit for service. A whole squadron of 
the Ist Lancers was obliged to seck refuge in a shed in the Rue Saint Fiacre. 
| Seventy bullet-holes were counted the next day in the pennons of the Lan- 





cers. The soldiers had become wild with excitement. At the corner of the 
Rue Rougemont, in the midst of the smoke, one general was waving his arms 
as if to restrain them; a medical officer of the 27th was nearly killed by the 
soldiers whom he was endeavouring to check. A sergeant said to an officer 
who stopped his arm, ‘Lieutenant, you are betraying us.’ The soldiers did 
not know any longer what they were about; they had, as it were, gone ma 
with the crime they were ordered to commit. There is a certain moment 
when the disgust a man feels for what he is doing, makes him redouble his 
blows. Blood is a kind of horrible wine; men get drunk with carnage. | 
| “Tt seemed as if some invisible hand were launching death from the midst 
of acloud. The soldiers were no longer aught but mere projectiles. 

“Two guns in the road of the boulevard were pointed at the front of a 
single house, that of M. Sallandrouze, and with their muzzles almost touch- 
ing it, or only a few paces removed, kept firing volley after volley as fast a3 
it was possible to fire. This house, which is an old stone mansion, remark- 
able for the almost monumental flight of steps leading up to it, was split by 
the balls as if by so many iron wedges. It opened, gaped, and separated from 
| top to bottom, while the soldiers redoubled their efforts. At every discharge 
the walls cracked again. All of a sudden, an officer of artillery galloped up, 
and exclaimed, ‘Stop, stop!’ The house was bending forwards; another 
bullet and it would ve fallen on the guns and the gunners. \ 

“The artillerymen were so drunk that many of them, not knowing what 
they were doing, allowed themselves to be killed by the rebound of . 
guns. The balls came simultaneously from the Porte Saint Martin, the 
Boulevard Poissonni¢re, and the Boulevard Montmartre. The drivers, hear- 
ing them whizzing past their ears in every direction, lay down upon t = 
horses, while the gunners hid underneath the caissons and behind the “ib. 
gons: soldiers were seen, with their caps falling off their heads, to fly in 4 
| may to the Rue Notre Dame de Recouvrance ; troopers, in astate of poser v4 
ousness, fired their carbines in the air, while others dismounted and — 
shelter behind their horses. Two or three of the latter, without riders, 
about here and there in the greatest state of terror.” i 

If there is truth in this description, which we dare say o- “4 
it appear's a great oversight in the leaders of men resolute an 4 
merous not to have launched their followers against such a = “- 
uniform. But we incline to the opinion generally poovelent a Pe 
time, that the barricades were few in number, and their defen¢ “ 
of no account; and that the massacre was not a necessary crime, 
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put a mere stroke of Presidential policy to strike terror. Had 
there been the resistance our author intimates, the soldiery would 
have had other employment than shooting passengers in the streets 
and citizens in their homes. 

A similar deficiency of logic is sometimes visible in other places. 
Various eS of polity, and many of the institutions of 
France, estroyed, surviving, or newly created, are passed under 
review, with the large generalization of the Frenchman and the 
vivacious spirit of the poet. The following passage from his ex- 
amination of the value of the votes as absolving the President will 
give an idea of the author’s manner of handling such matters; at the 
same time it shows how disposed he is to push his own arguments 
to the extreme. 
mankind the faculty of judging of the most complicated questions, 
but not of deciding between right and wrong. 

“ The notion of good and evil is insolvable by universal suffrage. It is 
not given to a ballot to make the false true, or injustice just. Human con- 
science is not to be put to the vote. 

“ Do you understand, now ? 

“ Look at that lamp, that little obscure light, unnoticed, forgotten in a 
corner, lost in the darkness. Look at it; admire it. It is hardly visible ; 
it burns solitarily ; yet make seven millions five hundred thousand mouths 
breathe upon it at once, and you will not extinguish it. You will not even 
make the flame flicker. Get a hurricane to rage against it; the flame will 
continue to burn upwards, straight and pure, towards heaven. 

“ That lamp is conscience. 

“ That flame is the flame which illumes in the night of exile the paper 
on which I now write. 

“ Thus, then, be your figures what they may, counterfeit or genuine, true 
or false, extorted or not, matters little; they who keep their eyes steadfastly 
on justice say, and will continue to say, that crime is crime, that perjury is 
perjury, that treachery is treachery, that murder is murder, that blood is blood, 
that mind is mind, that a scoundrel is a scoundrel, that the man who fancies 
heis copying Napoleon ex petit is copying Lacenaire en grand ; they say that, 
and they will repeat it, = your figures, seeing that seven millions five 
hundred thousand votes weigh as nothing against the conscience of the honest 
man—seeing that ten millions, that a hundred millions of votes, that the 
unanimity even of mankind voting en masse, would count as nothing against 
that alone, that part and parcel of God, the soul of the just man—seeing 
that universal suffrage, which has full sovereignty over political questions, 
has no jurisdiction over moral questions. 

“ T put aside for the moment, as I did just now, your process of balloting, 
the bands over men’s eyes, the gags over their mouths, cannon in the streets 
and squares, sabres drawn, spies, mournings, silence, and terror, leading the 
voter to the urn as a malefactor to the prison. I put these aside, I suppose 
Irepeat, I suppose the universal suffrage true, free, pure, real; universa 
suflrage, sovereign of itself, as it ought to be; the newspapers in everybody's 
hands, men and facts questioned and sifted, placards covering the walls, 
speech free everywhere! Well, to that same universal suffrage, submit peace 
and war, the army effective, credit, the budget, the public aid, the penalty 
of death, the irremoveability of judges, the indissolubility of marriages, di- 
vorce, the civil and political condition of women, free education, the consti- 
tution of the commune, the rights of labour, the payment of the clergy, free 
trade, railways, the currency, colonization, the fiscal code, all the problems 
the solution of which does not involve its own abdication,—for universal suf- 
frage may do everything except abdicate,—submit these things to it and it 
will solve them, not without errors, perhaps, in detail, but with all the grand 
total of certitude that appertains to human sovereignty ; it will solve them 
materially. Now, put to it the question whether John or Peter did well or 
ill in stealing an apple from an orchard: it’s at a dead stop; it can do no- 
thing in the matter. Why? Is it because this question 1s too low for it? 
No; because it is too high. All that constitutes the proper organization of 
societies, whether you consider them as territory, as commune, as state, or 
as coantry, every political, financial, social matter, depends on universal suf- 
frage and obeys it; the smallest atom of the least moral question defies it.” 

“We still have judgment here.” It is probable that the mass 
of the voters were not thinking of their functions or faculties, but 
of their fears. The crimes of the extreme Republicans during the 
first Revolution have left so deep a horror both historical and tra- 
ditional in the minds of Frenchmen, that they seem disposed to sub- 
mit to any tyranny or tyrant that seems to have the power and 
will to save them from another reign of terror. It may be said 
and truly by M. Victor Hugo, that he and his party do not desire 
areign of terror: but they have associated with men who speak 
and even act as if they did. The clubs, the processions, the 
demands, the theories, the insurrections during March, April, 
and May 1848, crowned by the pitched battle in the streets 
of Paris, induced many to believe that the triumph of the Red 
Republicans would have led to the rule of men who had all 
the qualities of Robespierre except his honesty, and of Danton 
except his courage. It was this fear, we suspect, that rendered 
the Assembly unpopular, and enabled M. Bonaparte to succeed 
in his coup d'état. That coup, indeed, was not the less a crime in 
itself, much more in the manner of its conduct; but this fear, pro- 
voked by extreme men, explains the submission of moderate and 
timorous men to anything that would save them from a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety at Paris, and its myrmidons visiting 
the provinces with an “ambulatory ” machine. 





; MARCH’S WALK INTO NORTH SPAIN.* 
Ir is a principle that cannot be too constantly present to the mind 
of writers, especially with a lively fancy and fluent style, that a 
book of Gawvcls cha consist of what is seen abroad, not of what 
may be read at home or excogitated anywhere. Unless this rule 
be observed, ability will miss a success proportioned to its merit, 
because a thing which disappoints expectation, or an excellence 
cut of place, fails in producing an effect. The salient points of to- 
pography, or of the greater events of history connected with par- 
Ucular scenes, present little attraction to the reader's mind when 
obviously put ene to supply the want of original matter. 

The Walk into North Spain has too much of these disappointing 
features, Lieutenant March is a pleasant companion, with quick 
Perceptions, vivid fancy, and a buoyant style. He seems to have 


* A Walk across the ; ier i N j r Lier 
Published i Bentleys French Frontier into North Spain, By Lieut. March, R.M. 





Victor Hugo allows to the uncultivated sense of | 











served with the British naval force under Palmerston’s Quadruple 
Treaty; at any rate he has more knowledge of Spaniards and 
localities than could be gained by putting a knapsack on his 
shoulders and walking across the frontier. His mode of travel 
carried him of necessity among the people, and enabled him to linger 
longer among scenery than a tourist by diligence or post. What he 
has of direct observation is informing and interesting ; but there 
is too little of it. Certainly not one half, probably not one third 
of the book, consists of matter resulting from the writer’s walk. 
There are historical sketches of Bayonne and of nearly every 
place the pedestrian comes to; there are legends and tales con- 
nected with the district; there is a life of a female adventurer of 
the seventeenth century; there are many reminiscences of military 
affairs, the route passing over a part of the Duke of Wellinz- 
ton’s campaigns after the battle of Vittoria, and the struggies 
of the British Legion in the wars of the Carlists and Christinos. 
The inherent attraction of the warlike doings, coupled with the 
assing interest arising from the Duke's death, give a certain 
interest to these accounts, connected as they are with the land- 
scape before the traveller; but they have no novelty, and take 
no higher literary rank than compilation. The legends are writ- 
ten with spirit, and the concomitants drawn from the locality 
in which they are placed; but they are not so appropriate to 
the country as to illustrate the journey, and they appear to have 
been much indebted to the traveller's own pen. The life of Cata- 
lina de Erauso, a woman of the seventeenth century who went 
through a variety of adventures in man’s apparel, is a striking a | 
for those who like such stories; but it might as well have appeare 
by itself. The topographical sketches are rapid and vivid; but 
yartake too much of the guidebook in substance, at least when the 
arge quantity of other extraneous matter is regarded. 

Perhaps this extraneous matter has been written to fill up 
the volume; for the tour was limited in extent, and the in- 
cidents of the journey were not remarkable. Lieutenant March 
arrived at Bayonne by the diligence, and, after lingering a 
little about the town and its neighbourhood, crossed the fron- 
tier, proceeded as far as San Sebastian and Tolosa, vate 
the convent built over the birthplace of Ignatius Loyala, f° 
whom, by the way, he gives a sketch,) and called in passing at the 
intermediate towns. The scenery he passed was among the most 
striking in Europe or the world; for in addition to the grandeur 
of the Pyrenees, there was the beauty of the vallies, and the 
ever-changing ocean, from which some of the most magnificent 
mountains are far removed. Moreover there was a primitive and 
unsophisticated people; for steam has effected no changes in the 
Biscayan provinces, nor the diligence either. It is still the same 
lumbering vehicle as of yore, with, it would appear, an equal 
chance of adventures. The diligence to Madrid, whose departure 
our pedestrian watched from Yrun, was stopped, and everybody 
plundered. f 

This popular simplicity does not always take a very enlightened 
or dignified form. “The sports of children satisfy the child”; the 
merrymakings of the people and the gentry are of a juvenile or 
a oe nature, unless they verge upon cruelty. This “ game 
of goose” from a festa at Fuentarabia would rouse up the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at home. 

“ By three o’clock the shore was lined with spectators; and hundreds of 
boats dotted the surface of the Bidassoa. 

** As soon as the municipality, the provincial deputation, and the band of 
music had taken their places, a trim whale-boat, steered with an oar and 
swiftly propelled by ten vigorous rowers, darted forwards towards a goose 
that y Mery head downwards, within a few feet of the water, from the 
centre of a cord attached to two poles about forty feet apart. 

“In the bow of the boat stood a man wearing an old cocked-hat and a 
white shirt and trousers; and as it dashed under the pendant bird at full 
speed, he firmly grasped its neck, and in an instant was swinging in mid-air, 
holding on to the goose, amid the obstrepcrous merriment of the multitude, 
whilst persons engaged for the purpose now ran him up some twenty feet, 
and then suddenly let him down into the water with a tremendous splash ; 
a feat that threw the beholders into ecstacies. Again and again these in- 
separables—we hardly know which was the greater goose of the two—were 
hoisted aloft and plum into the briny element, vanishing for a moment 
in its crystal depths, and then rising half exhausted to the surface ; the reason- 
ing biped clinging to the web-footed one with a tenacity that could only be 
explained by the fact that it was to become his prize if he succeeded in 
wringing off its head. After being ducked, or goosed, ad nauseam, and 
drawn up for the sixth time, dripping like a sea-god, to undergo another 
immersion, he let go in despair, and swam to the boat. It was clear the 
goose had a remarkably tough neck; and if the rest of its body was in the 
same condition, the possessor of the tecth that could masticate and of the 
stomach that could digest it was not to be envied. 

“ The next comer was more fortunate, and succeeded in decapitating the 
victim after receiving three cold baths. His predecessor's efforts had ren- 
dered it an easy task, and illustrated the old adage that one man reaps what 
another sows. A fresh goose was hung up, and this comical but cruel pas- 
time continued for an hour; but we did not stop to see the conclusion.” 

Lieutenant March abridges a book ascribed to the celebrated 
Montes on the history of bull-fighting, and gives an account of 
some very good Spanish sport he saw at Guipuzcoa. There is not 
any particular novelty in the description, but, like other fighting, 
it always has an interest: the following incident seems a new 
feature. 

“ A few years ago, the inhabitants of Seville read with surprise in the 
advertisements of an approaching bull-fight this unusual notice—‘ When the 
third bull shall have attacked the picadors and receives three pairs of ban- 
derillas, a young peasant, by whom he has been brought up, will appear in 
the circus. He will approach the bull, caress it, and after removing the 
banderillas one after another, will lie down between his horns.’ 

“ The announcement of so singular a feat attracted an immense crowd to 
the amphitheatre. The third bull appeared, an animal with splendid horns, 
and very brave: he slew four horses, received the banderillas, and became 
furious. Then, contrary to custom, all the torreros retired from the ring, 
leaving the bull stamping about, and shaking the bloody darts that hung 
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from his neck. All at once a long whistle was heard. The bull paused and 
listened. It was repeated. He approached the barrier; and a young man 
leapt into the ring, calling the bull by his name, ‘ Mosquito! Mosquito!’ The 
animal knew its master, came to caress him, and was appeased. The pea- 
sant gave it his hand to lick, and with the other began to seratch it behind 
the ears; an operation which seemed to afford the poor brute much pleasure : 
he then gently removed the banderillas which annoyed the neck of Mos- 
quito, made it go down on his knees, and placed his head between its 





horns. The grateful bull seemed to listen with pleasure to a pastoral melody 
sung by the master. The admiration of the multitude, hitherto suppressed 
by surprise, burst forth with Andalucian violence and shook the building. 

earing this phrensied applause, which had accompanied all his sutferings, | 
the bull, till en under a charm, appeared to awake and return to reality. | 
He suddenly rose, bellowing; and the peasant tried to escape. Dut it was 
too late. ne animal, asthough furious at being betrayed, tossed the young 
man into the air, received him again on his horns, gored him, trampled on 
him, crushed him to pieces, in spite of the efforts of the torreros. The jun- 
cion was suspended ; and, a phenomenon in Spain, the horritied public quit- | 
ted the circus in silence.” | 

Like other pleasures, bull-fighting is not to be had without pay- | 
ing for. When the value of money in Spain is considered, the re- 
ward of the artists is pretty good. 

“The fights only take place in the spring and autumn. In the winter 
the bulls are too tame, and in the summer the heat of the circus is too great 
to be endured by the audience. There are twenty-eight courses in a year, 
each of which brings in from 650/. to 7007. The expenses are considerable ; 
the price of six or eight bulls, fifteen or twenty horses, without reckoning 
the repairs and management of the circus, the grooms, carpenters, saddlers, 
&c., and a surgeon and a priest toshrive the dying in case of accident. Be- 
sides, the torreros do not carry on their terrible business gratis. The mata- | 
dors receive from 25/. to 15/. each day ; the picadors from 5/. to 3/.; and the 
ordinary torreros a guinea each.”’ 

Aceording to our traveller, Narvacz has improved the army. 

“ Whatever may be the faults of General Narvaez, there can be no doubt 
of his being a good practical soldier, and devoted to his profession. He has 
done wonders for the Spanish army. After Espartero’s fall, he found it dis- 
organized, undisciplined, and badly clothed; but, by unceasing and costly 
efforts, and by placing young, well-educated men devoted to his party in the 
room of old officers who had acquired restless and insubordinate habits during 
the last twenty years of anarchy, he restored it to much of its ancient effec- 
tiveness. In days of yore, especially during the reigns of Charles V. and 
Philip IL, the Spanish infantry bore a high reputation in Europe. Com- 
posed of veterans trained in the wars of Italy, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
trics, inured to fatigue, and animated by the recollection of past victories, 
they felt themselves invincible. They were what Napoleon’s Old Guard was 
before the fatal Russian campaign, and are now again almost equal to the 
best troops in the world. 

“In some respects, however, the French soldier is better off than the Spa- 
nish one. The discipline to which he is subjected is milder, and his food and 
poy are better. He is never struck at drill by his officers and sergeants, as 

¢ Spaniard is; and carries a good percussion firelock, whilst the latter re- 
tains, with the exception of a few regiments, the old flint-and-steel Tower 
musket, of which about 100,000 were sold to the Spanish Government by our 
rulers during the Carlist war, and never paid for. The Spaniards prefer 
bright barrels; and rubbed off the browning of these constitutional keepsakes 
from Lord Palmerston to his dearly beloved Queen Christina, whose grati- 
tude to him has hardly been commensurate with the obligations he placed 
her under. Nor should it be forgotten that the said liberal presents are used 
by that princess—the de facto sovereign of Spain—to keep the people under 
the most despotic subjection. His Lordship’s confiding generosity, and well- 
meant but injudicious efforts to confer upon Spain the blessings of constitu- 
tional liberty, have indeed met with an ungrateful return. The Spanish in- 
fantry soldier's dress consists of a dark green coat with shor’ tails, bearing 
the castle and lion of Castile upon their extremities, and white facings; light 
blue trousers and black gaiters in winter; ditto white ducks in summer. 
This is a decided improvement upon the pipe-clayed trousers of our Guards 
and the dusky red ones of the French. ‘The very sight of the latter on a 
sultry day is enough to make one perspire. 

“Spanish soldiers are generally short, stout-limbed, and good marchers. 
Their patience under privation is proverbial; and even the harsh and some- 
times brutal discipline which came into vogue with the advent of General 
Narvaez to power, has not overcome their docility. They are very steady 
under arms; and the unity of their vollies and calcedeael file-firing are 
astonishing, considering the inferiority of their arms.’’ 

Here is a practical sketch of Biscayan agriculture. 

“The road from Fuentarabia to the former place runs through a fertile 
delta, intersected with innumerable dykes, branching off from the Bidassoa, 
which supply the surrounding farms with a capital saline manure, composed 
of mud and sea-weed. The principal productions of this rich tract of allu- 
vium consists of maize, tobaeco, tomates, pumpkins, and potatoes, produced 
in successive crops from year to year, The farmers prevent the generous 
soil from becoming exhausted, and at the same time gradually raise it above 
the encroachments of the sea, by manuring with the sea-weed, which every 
tide deposits plentifully in the surrounding dykes, especially during stormy 
weather. The principal agricultural implement used here, and throughout 
the Basque provinces, isthe laya: nothing can be more primitive in its form 
and use than this instrument, which is peculiar to these distriets, and un- 
known, we believe, in other countries. 1t is a ponderous iron fork, consist- 
ing of two prongs about six inches apart and a yard long, the handle being 
formed of a perpendicular piece of wood attached to one extremity of the hori- 
zontal bar which unites the prongs. When afield is to be turned over, eight 
ora dozen peasants station themselves in a row, each holding a laya in both 
hands, which they simultaneously raise, and then, with the impetus of the 
descent, drive deep into the ground, turning up a ridge of sod at each delve. 
They then take one step backward, and perform the same operation with sin- 
gular rapidity and regularity. Whilst looking at the stalwart frames of the 
men and the comely robustness of the women thus employed, we ceased to 
wonder how the Basques, when only armed with sticks, managed to defeat 
the Queen’s regulars during the late civil war.” 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.* 
Tuts picture of life in the Slave States of America undoubtedly 
owes some of its interest to the novelty of its subject. Manners, 
domestic economy, sketches of scenery, and “ interiors,” which if 
drawn in England would attract little attention although equally 
well done, have the charm of freshness when displaying a state | 
of society which is sufticiently removed from our own to be new yet 
not so remote as to be strange. If, however, these advantages 


were put aside, Unele Tom’s Cabin would still be very remarkable | 
as an artistical production, whether considered merely as a ro- 


* Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or Negro Life in the Slave States of America. By Harriet | 
Beecher Stowe. [The Author’s Edition.] Published by Bosworth, 


mance or as a didactic fiction. The different classes of Southern 
life, both White and Coloured, are exhibited, as well as their indj. 
vidual types. Of course the tints are reversed, and the Blacks 
painted couleur de rose while the Whites are presented en noir, 
But the main object of the writer is very skilfully advanced, 
There is no gross exaggeration about the very worst of the 
slave-dealers; the weaknesses of the slaves are plainly presented, 
though artfully excused, or redeemed by appropriate virtues; the 
merits of the highminded Southerns are not disguised, while their 
failings are made evident; the grosser evils of slavery are 
clearly indicated, without being made so prominent as to be pain. 
ful or repulsive; the deep-seated mischief of the system—the 
moral evils both to masters and slaves, which no humanity, no 
treatment can get rid of—are well impressed. Nor are the slave 


| owners alone attacked. The truckling subserviency of the Pro- 


testant Church to the Southern “ institution,” exciting even the 
ridicule of the slaveowners themselves—the lip service of the 


| Northern Abolitionists, who will preach, or speak, or subscribe 


for the slaves, but will not actively assist them, or even tolerate 
a Coloured person near them—the commercial men of New 
York, &c., who, professing religion, take their fellow men as se 
curity for debts, and sell them to realize—are all brought into 
view, and touched bitingly, yet not coarsely or with exaggeration, 
The “ modesty of nature” pervades the book,—a feature that con- 
cerns the fiction as much as its philosophy. 

The story is simple in itself, though varied by adventures. Mr, 
Shelby, a planter of Kentucky, has embarrassed himself by specu- 
lations; a mortgage gets into the hands of one Haley, a wo 
dealer; and to make up the amount, and save the whole of his 
property, including the rest of his people, Mr. Shelby is compelled 
to part with two of his favourite slaves. These are Uncle Tom, 
an excellent-minded pious Black, and a favourite little boy, the 
son of a Quadroon named Eliza, Mrs. Shelby’s own attendant and 
protégée. Uncle Tom passes into slavery quictly; and, after a 
fortunate domestic service at New Orleans, where he is the pet 
of his master’s angelic daughter and a favourite with her high- 
spirited father, Tom, in consequence of Mr. St. Clare’ssudden death, is 
sold to Legree, a brutal planter, who ultimately kills him by severe 
treatment. Eliza, with her son and her all-but White husband, 
flee from their different masters at the same time, and eventually 
reach Canada. 

These elements well exhibit the various grades of Southern 
society. Mr. Shelby is the old Virginian or Kentucky gentleman, 
as much farmer as planter, and looking upon his slaves as a 
fine old English gentleman would look upon his household and 
peasantry. St. Clare and his brother represent the two aspects of 
the Southern planter—St. Clare, the refined, luxurious, good- 
natured, idle, intellectual denizen of the crescent city—his brother, 
the sterner, more active, and as far as words go more aristocrati- 
cal Southerner. Haley, the lowminded, coarse, mercenary, yetnot 
altogether bad-natured slave-dealer, with his bolder and more vio 
lent partner Loker, is a type of the class so far as it is present 
able in fiction. Legree is a specimen of the worst and most brutal 
planters, who take up their abode on the outskirts of civilization 
—and, let us hope, are few in number even there. ‘The slaves we 
have mentioned exhibit the Coloured races in their best aspect, as 
the drivers and field Negroes on Legree’s plantation display them 
in their worst. ‘The story of Legree’s mistress Cassy, and the 
ruffian’s purchase of the young Mulatto girl Emmeline, indicate 
the miseries of what is perlaps the worst feature of American 
slavery. 

Didactic fictions are seldom without their weak points, and the 
character of Uncle Tom is one of the weakest in the novel to which 
he gives his name. His original nature is such that no apostle 
could have surpassed, and in faithfulness under all trials he dis- 
tances Peter out and out. If Tom could be received even as an 
exceptional specimen of Negro virtue, it might be argued that 
Kentucky ought to retain its “institution” for the purpose of 
breeding saints, since freedom could “ raise” nothing like it. 

The writer, too, has not been able to resolve a ditliculty that 
besets all reformers in fiction. When Mr. Disraeli wrote a romance 
to amalgamate the different classes of society, he made his humble 
heroine turn out a great heiress, before he ventured to marry her 
to his aristoeratical hero. After giving George Harris, Eliza's 
husband, a university education in France, on his escape, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe can find no other place for him than Liberia: a weak- 
ness equal to any she satirizes. Something similar is the case with 
Unele Tom: his author can only send him to heaven. _ 

But, however exaggerated may be the virtues or influence of 
Unele Tom, the character itself is consistently conceived, and the 
colouring natural. ‘This last feature, indeed, is the distinction of 
the book; all has the quiet ease and sobriety of reality. A sample 
may be taken from Mr. Haley’s account of his own humanity. 
Haley has been bargaining with Mr. Shelby for another slave 2 
addition to Uncle Tom, and has been much struck with Elizas 
little boy, when the mother comes in search of him. : 

“There needed only a glance from the child to her, to identify her as its 
mother. There was the same rich, full, dark eye, with its long lashes ; the 
same ripples of silky black hair. The brown of her complexion gave way - 
the cheek to a perceptible flush, which deepened as she saw the gaze of the 
strange man fixed upon her in bold and undisguised admiration. Her = 
was of the neatest possible fit, and set off to advantage her finely-mould 
shape. A delicately-formed hand, and a trim foot and ankle, were items ¢ 
appearance that did not escape the quick eye of the trader, well used to run 
up at a glance the points of a fine female article. Me 
~ “«* Well, Eliza ?’ said her master, as she stopped and looked hesitati 

m. 

“ *I was looking for Harry, please, sir’ ; and the boy bounded toward her, 


showing his spoils, which he had gathered in the skirt of his robe. 
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«“ ‘Well, take him away, then,’ said Mr, Shelby; and hastily she with- 
drew, carrying the child on her arm. 

“RB y Jupiter! ’ said the trader, turning to him in admiration, ‘there’s an 
article now ! You mi; ght make your fortune on that ar gal in Orleans, any 
day. I’ve seen over a : thousand, in my day, paid down for gals not a bit 
handsomer.’ 

«7 don’t want to make my fortune on her,’ said Mr. Shelby, drily ; and, 
secking to turn the conversation, he uncorked a bottle of fresh wine, and 
asked a companion’s opinion of it. 

Capital, sir—first chop!’ said the trader; then turning and slapping 
his han¢ familiarly on Sheiby’s shoulder, he added, ‘Come, how will you 
trade about the gal? what shall I say for ‘her? what'll you take > 

“+ Mr. Haley, she is not to be sold,’ said Shelby ; ‘my wife would not part 
with her for her weight in gold.’ 

“*Ay, ay, women always say such things, ‘cause they ha’nt no sort of 
calculation. Just show’em how many watches, — and trinkets one’s 
weight in gold would buy, and that alters the case, J reckon.’ 

7 tell you, Haley, this must not be spoken of. I say no, and I mean 

.” said Shelby, decidedly. 

“¢ Well, you'll let me have the boy, though?’ 
own I’ve come down pretty handsomely for him.’ 

“ *What on earth can you want with the child?’ said Shelby. 

“ * Why, I’ve got a friend that’s going into this yer branch of the business 
—wants to "buy up handsome boys to raise for the market. Fancy articles 
entirely—sell for waiters, and so on, to rich ’uns, that can pay for handsome 

‘uns. It sets off one of yer great places—a real handsome boy to open door, 
wait, and tend. They fetch a good sum ; and this little devil is such a comi- 
cal, musical concern, he's just the article.’ 

“ «J would rather not sell him,’ said Mr, Shelby, thoughtfully. ‘The fact 
is, sir, I’m a humane man ; and I hate to take the boy from his “mother, sir. 

“ ‘Oh, you do>—La! yes—something of that ar natur. I understand, 
perfectly. It is mighty onpleasant gettin’ on with women sometimes. I 

al’ays hates these yer screechin’ screemin’ times. They are mighty onplea- 
cant; but, as I manages busin ss, I gener ally avoids ’em, sir. Now, what if 
you get the girl off for a day, or a week, or so; then the thing’s s done 
quietly,—all over before she comes home. Your wile might get her some 
ear-rings, or a new gown, or sole such truck, to make up with her.’ 

“ “3 m afraid not.’ 

“ «Lor bless ye, yes! These critters an’t like White folks, you know ; they 
gets over things, only manage ri; Now, they say,” said He ley, a 
a candid and confidential air, ‘th at this kind o’ trade is hardening to the 
feelings; but I never found it so. Fact is, I never could do things up the 
way some fellers manage the busine ss. T'veseen em as would pull a woman’s 
child out of her arms, and set him up to sell, and she se reechi n’ like mad all 
the time: very bad policy—dam the article—makes ’em quite unfit for 
service sometimes, I knew a rea 1 han lsome gal once, in Orleans, as was en- 
tirely ruined by this sort o” hand! ling. The fellow that was trading for her 
didn’t want her baby; and she was one of your real high sort, when hx a 
blood was up. I tell you, she squeeze “d up her child in her arms, and talk d, 
and went on real awful. It kinder makes my blood run cold to think on’t; 
_ when they carried off the child, and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ 
mad, and died in a week. Clear waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for 

want of management,—there’s where’t is. It’s always best to do the humane 
thing, sir; that’s been my experience.’ 

“ And the trader leaned back in his chair, and folded his arms, with an air 
of virtuous decision, apparently consix , ring himself a second Wilberforce. 

“The subject appeared to interest the gentleman deeply; for while Mr. 
Shelby was thoughtfully peeling an orange, Haley broke out afresh, with be- 
coming diffidence, but as if actually driven by the force of truth to say a few 
words more. 

“Tt don’t look well, now, for a feller to be praisin’ himself; but I say it 
jest because it’s the truth. I believe I’m reckoned to bring in about the 

finest droves of niggers that is brow cht in—at least I’ve been told so; if I 
have once, I reckon I have a hundred times—all in good case—fat and likely, 
and I lose as few as any man in the business. And I lays it all to my ma 
nagement, sir; and humanity, sir, I may say, is the great pillar of my ma- 
bagement.’ 

“Mr. Shelby did not know what to say, so he said, ‘ Indeed!’ 

“ * Now I've been lau; ghed at for my notions, sir, and I’ve been talke d to. 
They an’t pop’lar, and they an’t common; but I stuck to’em, sir; I’ve 
stuck to’em, and re alized well on ’e1 sir, they have paid their pas- 
sage, I may say’ ; and the trader lau; iis jo ok e 
There was something so piquant : hese clucidations of hu- 
lity, that Mr. Shelby could not he ane shine gin company. Perhaps you 
h'too, dear reader; but you know hum: wity c ut in a variety of 
strange forms now-a-d: ys, and there is no end to the odd things that humane 
people will say and do. 

OMe. Shelby’s laugh encouraged the trader to proceed, 

“+ It’s strange, now, but I never could beat this into people’s heads. Now, 
there was Tom Loker, my old partner, down in Natchez; he was a clever 
fellow, Tom was, only the very devil with niggers—on principle ’twas you 
os, for a better-hearted feller never broke bread; "twas his system, sir. 

used to talk to Tom. ‘* Why, Tom,’ I used to sayy ‘when your gals takes on 

nd ery, what’s the use o’crackin on ’em over the head, and knockin’ on 
poe round? _ It’s ridicul says I, ‘and don’t do no sort o’ good. Why, I 

( n't see no harm in their eryin’,’ says 1; ‘it isnatur,’ says I * and if natur 

an’t blow off one way it will another. Be sides, Tom,’ says I, ‘ it jest spiles 
your gals; they get sickly, and down in the mouth; and sometimes they 
gets us gly—particular yallow girls do, and it’s the devil and all gettin’ on 
“em broke in. Now,’ says I, ‘why can’t you kinder coax ’em up, and speak 

em fair? Depend on it, Tom, a little hums unity, thrown in along, goes a 

heap further than all your jawin’ and creckin’ ; and it pa - better,’ says I, 

cepend on ’t.’ But Tom couldn ‘t get the hang on ’t; and he spi iled so many 
®t me, that I had to break off with him, the ugh he was a good-hearted fel- 
ow, and as fair a business hand as is goin’. 

“* And do you find your ways of managing 
Tom’s >’ said’ Mr. Shelby. ; 

re Why, yes, sir, I may so. You see, when I any wayscan, I takes a lectle 
eare about the onpleasant parts, like selling g young ‘uns andthat; getthe gals 
out of the w: ay—out of sig rht, out of mind, you know ; and when it’s clean 
done and can’t be helped, they naturally gets used to it. *Tan't, you know, 
a if it was White folks, that’s brought up in the way of ‘spectin’ to keep 
their children and wives, and allthat. Niggers, you know, that’s fetched up 


Properly, ha’n’t no kind of ’spectations of no kind ; so all these things comes 
easier 


said the trader ; * you must 
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‘I’m afraid mine are not properly brought up, then,’ said Mr. by. 
**S'pose not. You Kentucl ky folks spile your niggers. You mean well 
by em; but ’taint no re: il kindness arte u all. Now a nigger, you see, what's 
got to be he acked and tumbled round the world, and sold to Tom and Dick 
andthe Lord knows who, ’tan’t no kindness to be givin’ on him notions and 
expectations, and bringin’ on him up too well for the rough and tumble 
comes all the har der on him arter. Now, I venture to say, your niggers 
Would be quite chopfallen in a place where some of your plantati m niggers 
ivery man, you know, 
naturally thinks well of his own ways ; and I think I treat 
’ about as Well as it's ever worth while to treat ’em.’ 


Would be singing and whooping like all possessed. 
Mr. Shelby, r , 
Riggers just 





“It's a happy thing to be satisfied,’ said Mr. Shelby, with a slight shrug, 
and some perceptible feelings of a disa greeable nature.” 
This is a specimen of the manner in which the ladies and Slavery 
| divines are hit off. It is a discussion among passengers on board 
the steamer where Tom is embarked. 
“40 ms maT’ said a boy, who had just come up from below, ‘there’s a 
Negro trader on board, and” he’s brou ght four or five slaves down there.’ 
| * * Poor creatures!’ said the mother, in a tone between grief and indig- 
nation. 
‘What's that?’ said another lady. 
| **Some poor slaves be low,’ said the mother. 
** * And they’ve got chains on,’ said the boy. 
| *What a shame to our country that such sights are to be scen! 


another lady. 

“ *Oh, there’s a great deal to be said on both sides of the subject,’ said a 
gentcel woman, wh o sat at her state-room door, sewing, while her little girl 
and boy were playing round her. ‘I've been South, and I must say I think 
the Negroos are better off than they would be to be free.’ 

*“**In some respects, some of them are well off, I grant,’ said the lady to 
whose remark she had answered. ‘The most dreadful part of slavery, to 
my mind, is its outrages on the feelings and affections—the separating of 
families, for example - 

“ *That /s a bad thing, certainly,’ 
dress she had just conipleted, and ‘looking intently on its trimmings ; 
then, I fane ys it don’t occur often.’ 

“*Oh, it does,’ said the first lady eagerly : ‘I’ve lived many years in Ken- 

ucky and Virginia both, and I've seen enough to make one’s heart sick, 
San ose, a’am, your two children there shou ld be token from you and sold ? 

“ * We can’t reason from our feelings to those of this class of persons, aid 
the other lady, sorting out some w orsteds on her lap. 

** «Indeed, ma’am, you can know nothing of them if you say so,’ answered 


| “ 


said 


said the other lady, holding up a baby’s 
‘but 











the first lady, warmly. ‘I was born and brought up among them. I know 
they « feel, ust as keenly — even more so, perbaps—as we do,’ 

* The lad ly $ aid, | ‘ Indeed!’ yawned, and looked out of the cabin-window, 
and final ly repe ated, for a finale, the remark with which she had begun— 
. After ¢ $i they are better off than they would be to be free.’ 

‘Its und lly the intention of Providence that the African race 

Id be servi ants—I ke pt in a low condition,’ said a grave-looking gentle- 

in black, a clerrvman, ses = ted by = . cab n-door. ‘Cursed be Canaan; 
nt of servants shall he be,’ the & ture says.’ 





“ *] say, stranger, is hed ar what that text means?’ said a tall man, 

nding by. 

“ ¢Undoubtedly. It pleased Providence, for some inscrutable reason, to 
doom the race tot ondage ages ago; and we must not not set up our opinion 
against that.’ 

“*Well, then, we'll all go ahe: ud and | ly up nig 4 rers,” said the man, ‘if 
that’s the way of Providence—won't we, squire 3 said he, turning to Haley, 


who had been stand ing, with his hands in his pockets, by the stove, and in- 
tently oes tenin g to the conversation. 

oy, continues 1 the tall man; * we must all be resigned to the decrees 
of Providk nce, Nig gers must be cold, and trucked rv und, and kept under ; 
it’s what they’s m: ade for. ’Pears like this yer view's quite refreshing, an’t 
it, stranger?’ said he to Haley, 


“*T never thought on’t,’ said Haley. ‘I couldn’t have said as much my- 


self; I a t no larni ng. I took up the trade just to make a living ; if’t 
an’t right, I calculated to ’pent on’t in time, ye know. : 
e's Er now you'll save yerself the troub le, w won't ye?’ said the tall man, 


to know Seripture. If ye’d only studied yer Bible, hike 
this yer good man, ye might have know’d it before, and saved ye a he apo” 
trouble. Ye could jist have said, * Cussed be—what’s his nume?’—and 
*twould all have come right.’ And the stranger, who was no other “than the 
honest drover whom we introduced to our readers in the Kentucky tave 
sat down and began smoking, with a curious smile on his long dry face.” 
The hardened Southern fine lady is introduced in the person of 

St. Clare’s wife: her selfishness at all times, and her cool obstinate 
cruelty, when on her husband’s death she gets full power into her 
hands, are painted almost repulsively. The Eastern States also 
have a representative in the person of a "middle: aged relation of 
ms! Clare, who brought him up, and comes to New Orleans to ma- 

iage his house, Mrs. St. Clare’s delicate health not permitting her 
to exert herself. -_ .e introduction of a New,England lady gives 
opportunity for - ‘xhibition of New Engldad manners. "This is 
a quiet Old World b it. 

** Whoever has travelled in the New England States will remember, in somo 
cool village, the large farm-house, with its clean-swept grassy yard, shaded 
by the dense and massive foliage of the sugar-maple ; and remember the air 
of order and stillness, of pe rpetuity and unchanging repose, that seemed to 
breathe over the whole place. Nothing lost or out ot order, not a picket 
loose in the fence, not a particle of litter in the turfy-yard, with its clumps 
of lilae-bushes growing up under the windows. Within, he will remember 
wide, clean rooms, where nothing ever seems to be doing or going to be done, 
where everything is once and forever rigidly in place, and where all house- 
hold arrangements move with the punctual exactness of the old clock in the 

corner. In the { family ‘ keeping room,’ ¢ it is termed, he will remember the 
staid, respectable, old book-case, with its glass doors, where Kollin’s llistory, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progre ss, and Scott’s Fami y 
Bible stand side by side in deeorous order, with ‘multitudes of other books, 
equally solemn and respectable. There are no servants in the house ; but the 
lady in the snowy cap, with the spectacles, who sits sewing every afternoon 
among her daughters, as if nothing ever had beeu done, er were to be done 
—she and her girls, in some long-forgotten fore-ps art of the day, ‘ did up the 
rk,’ and for the re st of the time, proba ibly at all hours whea you would see 
them, it is ‘done up.’ The old kitechen-floor never secms stained or spotted ; 
the tables, the chairs, and the various cooking-uteusils, never seem der: anged 
or disordered ; though three and sometimes four meals a day are got there, 
though the family wash ing and ironing is there performed, and though 
pounds of butter an id cheese are in some silent and mysterious manner there 
brought into existence 

* On such a fart n, in such a house and family, Miss Ophelia had spent a 

quiet existence of some forty-five ye mm when her cousin invited her to visit 


* See what ’tis, now, 

















his Southern mansio The eldest of a large family, she was still considered 
by her father and m aes as one of ‘thes hildren,’ and the proposal that she 
sh yuld go to Orleans was a most momet ntot us one to the family circle. The 
old gray-headed father took down Morse’s Atlas out of the book-case, and 


looked out the exact latitude and longitude; and read Flint’s Travels in the 
South and West, 


Sout to make up his own mind as to the nature of the country.” 
The following scene between Emmeline and Cassy, at Legree’s 
house, just after he has brought Emmeline home, gives an idea of 
the manner in which the darkest features of Southern slave life are 

hand] ed. 
“ Cassy entered the r 
the furtest corner of it. 


om, and found Emmeline sitting, p: ile with fear, in 
As she came in, the girl started up nervously ; 
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but, on seeing who it was, rushed forward, and, catching her arm, said, ‘Oh, 
Cassy, is it you? I’mso glad you’ve come! I was afraid it was —— Oh, 
you don’t know what a horrid noise there has been down stairs all this 
evening. 

“*T ought to know,’ said Cassy, drily ; ‘ I’ve heard it often enough !’ 

***Oh, Cassy, do tell me ; could’nt we get away from this place ? I don’t 
care where—into the swamp among the snakes, anywhere. Could’nt we get 
somewhere away from here ?’ 

“ ¢ Nowhere but into our graves,’ said Cassy. 

*** Did you ever try ? 

“*D’ve seen enough of trying, and what comes of it,’ said Cassy. 

**T’d be willing to live in the swamps, and gnaw the bark from trees. I 
an’t afraid of snakes! I'd rather have one near me than him,’ said Emme- 
line eagerly: 

“*¢There have been a good many here of your opinion,’ said Cassy. ‘But 

ou could not stay in the swamps; you'd be tracked by the dogs, and brought 
ck, and then—then——’ 
ao ‘ What would he do?’ said the girl, looking with breathless interest into 

r face. 

“ © What wouldn’t he do, you'd better ask,’ said Cassy. ‘ He’s learned 
his trade well among the pirates in the West Indies. You would’nt sleep 
much if I should tell you things I’ve seen—things that he tells of, sometimes, 
for good jokes. I’ve heard screams here that I haven't been able to get out 
of my head for weeks and weeks. There’s a place way out down by the 
quarters, where you can see a black, blasted tree, and the ground all covered 
with black ashes. Ask any one what was done there, and see if they will dare 
to tell you.’ 

**Oh, what do you mean ?’ 

***T won't tell you. I hate to think of it. And I tell you, the Lord only 
knows what we may see tomorrow, if that poor fellow holds out as he’s be- 


“* Horrid !’ said Emmeline, me 
* Oh, Cassy, do tell me what I shall do ! 


“* What I’ve done. Do the best youcan. Do what you must, and make | 


it up in hating and cursing.’ 

‘** He wanted to make me drink some of his hateful brandy,’ said Emme- 
line ; ‘and I hate it so.’ 

*** You'd better drink,’ said Cassy. ‘I hated it, too ; and now I can’t live 
without it. One must have something ; things don’t look so dreadful when 
you take that.’ 

** Mother used to tell me never to touch any such thing,’ said Emmeline. 

“* Mother told you !’ said Cassy, with a thrilling and bitter emphasis on 
the word mother. ‘ What use is it for mothers to say anything ? You are 
all to be bought and paid for, and your souls belong to whoever gets you. 
That’s the way it goes. I say, drink brandy; drink all you can, and it'll 
make things come easier.’ 

**Oh, Cassy, do pity me.’ 

* ¢Pity you! don’t 1? Haven't I adaughter >? Lord knows where she is, 
and whose she is now. Going the way her mother went before her, I sup- 

, and that her children must go after her. There’s no end to the curse 
‘or ever.’ 

“*T wish I’d never been born!’ said Emmeline, wringing her hands. 

“¢That’s an old wish with me,’ said Cassy; ‘I’ve got used to wishing 
that. I'd die, if I dared to,’ she said, looking out into the darkness with 
that still, fixed despair, which was the habitual expression of her face when 
at rest.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin has produced a great sensation in America, 
and will probably deal the heaviest blow to the “ institution” 
which it has Phe received. In this country its popularity is equal- 
ly great; and various editions, cheap and very coarse, are printed 
to meet the demand. The edition published by Mr. Bosworth is 
the only one from which the writer will derive any advantage: it 
is a sightly book, and cheap. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 
Memoirs of the Baroness a’ Oberkirch, Countess de Montbrison. Writ- 
ten by Herself, and edited by her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 
three volumes. 
Fanny Dennison ; a Novel. In three volumes. 
Gabriella Witherington; a Novel. By Mrs. Martin Lucas, Author of 
“ Treachery,” &c, In three volumes. 


An Analysis and Summary of New Testament History; including 
the Four Gospels Harmonized into one continuous Narrative, &c. ; 
with copious Notes, Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian. By 
the Author of an “ Analysis and Summary of Herodotus,” &c. 

[This volume exhibits the same painstaking analytical power and faculty 
of lucid classification that distinguished the Life of Herodotus ; to which 
is added more varied and extensive research. The New Zestament History 
consists of two main parts—1. The Life of Christ arranged year by year ; 2. 
The History of the Apostles, from the Acts and other sources. The facts of 
the narrative are often paraphrased, and sometimes expanded ; discourse, 
parables, or sermons, are given in the exact words of Christ and the Apostles, 
any discrepancy between the different Evangelists being noted and explain- 
ed. There are also analyses of the Epistles and of Revelations, and a variety 
of illustrative historical matter. The success of the former works of this au- 
thor have induced him to announce his name—J, Talboys Wheeler, book- 
seller, of Cambridge. } 

Parish Sermons, preached for the most part at Trinity Church, Upper 
Dicker, in the county of Sussex. By the Bishop of Sierra Leone, late 
Incumbent of the Dicker. 

[Four-and-twenty sermons on well-selected topics of Christian life; the doc- 
trine of justification through rather than dy faith being prominently in- 
sisted on. They are brief, plain, and well-adapted for family reading, but 
have not the literary characteristics requisite for notice in a secular journal. ] 

A Dirge for Wellington. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of ‘ Proverb- 

ial Philosophy.” 
hasty effusion will not rank among the happiest of funereal poems. 
he ideas are commonplace—‘everybody’s thoughts”’; the panegyric is 
even overdone, not always as regards the actual merits of the Duke, but 
comparatively with reference to living men. In missing the exact charac- 
teristics of Wellington, the poet has missed the particular truth, some like- 
ness to which is always necessary even in compliment. The two following 
stanzas are the best and truest of the whole Dirge; yet the leading idea is 
not the writer’s, but a Frenchman's. 
** But stoutly too, with glad acclaim, 
Tell out his honest worth,— 
There,never lived a child of fame 
More childlike on this earth! 
Simple in heart, sincere in mind, 
Just, resolute, and true, 
Duty was all he strove to find, 
And all he dared to do! 











drop of blood receding from her cheeks. | . sing a 
td . eT tum and the pinetum, after the more specific objects of the book, the park, 








** Duty, though Death were on the track, 

Though Scorn were in the way, 

Duty, though Pleasure beckon’d back, 
Or Interest lured astray ; 

Duty, great chief! thy glorious name 
Is link’d with Duty still, 

Through civic strife, and martial fame, 
Through good report and ill.) 

Lochlin Ddu, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Confessions of g 
Hypochondriac.”’ 

{A Welsh tale of the olden time. Lochlin Ddu has gone disguised as g 
iarper into the hall of his enemy, and though dismissed by the chieftain js 
scourged by his followers. In revenge, he carries otf the heir of the house- 
and, certain terms of augury not being complied with, jumps into the sea 
with the child. Such a story is almost of too singular a caste for poe 
though the author of “ O'Connor's Child” might have done something with 
it. The writer of Lochlin Ddu is probably unequal to the theme; he cer. 
tainly has expanded it to flatness. ] 

The Village Pearl; 2 Domestic Poem. With Miscellaneous Pieces, By 
John Crawford Wilson. 

[The idea of The Village Pearl is derived from the old and somewhat hack- 
nied stories of seduction, except that Mr. Wilson preserves the purity of his 
heroine by a case of bigamy; at the same time, he places the Fitlage Pear] 
amid town vice during her search after her husband. The versification jg 
smooth and easy, the style pleasant, and the imagery poetical; but the 
poem wants breadth in the subject and probability in the treatment. The 
story, too, is retarded by continual reflections and digressions. } 

Parks and Pleasure-Grounds; or Practical Notes on Country Resi- 
dences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By Charles I. J. Smith, 
Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, &e. 

a character of this publication is altogether practical, from the opening 
1ints upon the house and offices, to the closing directions about the arbore- 


pleasure-grounds, and gardens, are dismissed. ‘The subjects are well pur- 
sued in their details, and much varied information will be found in the 
volume. } 

General Treatise on Geography. By A. F. Foster, A.M. (Chambers’s 
Educational Course.) 

[A well-planned and well-digested work ; exhibiting the principles of geo- 
graphy, an outline of the physical features of the earth on the method which 
Humboldt originated, and a particular view of the geography of each country, 
natural, historical, and social. The facts contained in the book are numer- 
ous—perhaps too numerous, because the circumstances which accompany 
them, and which are often necessary to impress them on the mind or leave a 
conclusion, are omitted. A useful and novel feature in the volume is a pro- 
nouncing and etymological index of geographical names.] 

The Spelling and Dictation Lesson-book:, or an easy way of Learnin 
to Spell well; with Examples, &c. By Jacob Lowres, Author of “ 
System of English Parsing and Derivation,” &c. 

[A very capital little book, properly used; which it is “gan? possible to 
miss if the directions be attended to. The laws of English i ling are ex- 
hibited in a dozen rules, with examples, accompanied by the exceptions, 
and followed by miscellaneous exercises and subjects for writing from me- 
mory. 

The Battle of Leipsic. By the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A., &c. (Tra- 
veller’s Library.) 

[A critical and well-digested but somewhat ponderous account of the cele- 
brated battle which dealt the fatal blow to Napoleon. It is prefaced bya 
brief survey of the Russian invasion, the efforts of Napoleon to retrieve its 
disasters, and the campaign in Germany that terminated in the battle of 
Leipsic.] 

Memotr of the Duke of Wellington. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the “Times.” (Traveller’s Library.) 

The Restoration of Belief. Part I. 

Plain Instructions for every person to Make a Will. Eleventh edition. 

PaMPuLert. 

An Appeal for the Erection of Catholic Churches in the Rural Dis- 
tricts of England ; together with some Animadversions on the Pre- 
tensions of the Established Church, and on the recent approximation 
of her Worship to that of Rome. By the Catholic Bishop of Bantry. 


FINE ARTS. 
POSTHUMOUS PRINT OF WELLINGTON.* 

The chief interest attaching to this print is not that of the “ Royal An- 
niversaries,” but, now more than ever, of an heroic anniversary—that of 
the birth of the great Duke of Wellington; who, with the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the infant Prince Arthur, forms the fourth member of the 
group. The Duke is presenting a rich casket to his Royal godson and 
namesake; who, kept in a standing position on the arm of a sofa by his 
mother, holds out to him a bunch of lilies of the valley; while, behind 
them, Prince Albert bears in his hand a plan of the “Crystal Palace,” the 
work which makes the day an anniversary to him also. The building it- 
self is visible in the distance. 

As containing the first important portrait of the Duke that has ap- 
peared posthumously, the print claims, and will doubtless receive, con- 
siderable notice. ‘Those marked, dignitied, and revered features, were 
both too strongly pronounced and too familiar to be rendered otherwise 
than competently by a skilful artist such as Mr. Winterhalter. But his 
success does not extend further than this. There is a certain courtierly 
and ungenial look of German officialism in the head, which, aided by the 
semi-symbolic action, is far from conveying that impression of nobly 
earned self-reliant peace, that air of disciplined thoughtfulness and cour- 
tesy, so characteristic of the Duke in his later days. The best record of 
this period—admirably true and fincly exccuted—are the engravings 
both of the smaller and of the larger size, from the daguerreotype portrait. 
Behnes’s bust displayed the same qualities; and there was a fine notion 
of the Duke, in physiognomy as well as action, in Landscer’s picture 0 
the hero revisiting his old field of glory —Waterloo. 

Of the print in other respects, we may say briefly, 
the Queen is more accurate in feature than agreeable ; t 
ting together of the composition has an air of unreality. Prince er | 
neither attentive to the foreground group nor intent on his own spec 
department, the Crystal Palace. Prince Arthur is the most pleasing vith 
personation. Mr. Cousins’s share in the work has been performed wi 
his usual eminent ability. 

* The First of May 1851: a Picture painted by command of her be ay oe 
State Apartments at Windsor Castle, by F. Winterhalter, as a recoré of th ‘cane 
Anniversaries connected with that month. Engraved in Mezzotinto, by 
Cousins, A.R.A. Published by Colnaghi and Co. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orricr, Sept. 21—2d Drags.—R. Parry, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Buchanan, promoted. 12th Light Drags.—A. Fletcher, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, Vice Elwes, who ret 15th Light Drags.—Lieut. P. D. V. Streng to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Poore, deceased. 16th Light Drags.— Capt. Cc. J. 
Foster to be Major, by purchase, vice Archer, who retires; Lieut. F. W. Grant to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Foster; Cornet H. A. Sleeman to be Lieut. by purchase, 
yice Grant. 17th Light Drags.—G. O. Wombwell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Payne, appointed to the 9th Light Drags. Ist or Grenadier Guards—F. B. 
Davies, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Poole, promoted. Ist 
Regt. of Foot—Lieut. and Adjt. W. K. Allix to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet Major Kerr, who retires upon full-pay. 6th Foot—J. H. Armit, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Unwin, promoted. 12th Foot—F. A. FitzGerald, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Adams, promoted. 16th Foot—J. Constable, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Douglas, promoted. 28th Foot—J. Williams, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hackett, promoted; J. Holford, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Wilson, promoted. 30th Foot—Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. Macnamara, 
M.D. from half-pay, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lockwood, promoted on the Staff. 31st 
Foot—R. Leeson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Prevost, promoted. 33d 
Foot—Lieut. H. D. Ellis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cazalet, who retires; En- 
sign B. M. Kenrick to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ellis. 35th Foot—Lieut. G. Hume 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Frith, who retires ; Ensign J. C. Vaughan to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hume; H. B. Feilden, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ad- 
dington, promoted. 52d Foot—G. H. W. Clive, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Griffiths, who retires. 54th Foot—D. Beetham, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Le Pelley, promoted. 59th Foot—E. B. Tucker, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, Vice Caulfield, promoted. 62d Foot—J. H. Dunne, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Becher, promoted. 72d Foot—E. J. Upton, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Wyllie, who retires. 74th Foot—Lieut. W. R. King to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Palmer, whose promotion has been cancelled. 80th Foot—Capt. R. 
{. Sayers to be Major, without purchase, vice Lockhart, deceased; Lieut. C. Du- 

rier to be Capt. without purchase, vice Sayers; Ensign R. D, D. Lecky to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Duperier; Ensign F. B. N. Craufurd, from 95th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lecky. 52d Foot—Lieut. S. P. Jarvis to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Phillipps, who retires ; Ensign R. Haywood to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jarvis. 
sith Foot—J. Bayley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Young, promoted; D. 
H. Mytton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur *, Vice Rooper, promoted. 91st Foot— 
J. H. Dobie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sweeny, promoted. 94th Foot— 
Ensign H. Jameson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Boileau, deceased ; Gent. 
Cadet W. P. Gaskell, from Royal Mil. Col, to be Ensign, vice Jameson. 95th Foot 
—F. B. N. Craufurd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wightman, who retires; 
Gent. Cadet F. H. Dymock, from Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Craufurd, appointed to 80th Foot. 99th Foot—T. H. Clarkson, Gent. tobe En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Mulville, appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards. 

‘Ist West India Regiment—G. A. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Kerr, appointed to 51st Foot. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of Sec. Class S. M. Hadaway to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class, vice J. Mair, M.D. who retires upon half-pay; Assist.-Surg. A. P. 
Lockwood, from 30th Foot, to be Stuff-Surg. of Sec. Class, vice Hadaway, promoted. 





























Tuesday, September 21. 
ParTNensuirs Dissorvep.— Pearsons and Whaley, Thorne Quay, Yorkshire, rope- 
makers—Payton and Gillender, Aston, Warwickshire, brick-makers—Dear and 
Warrener, Bishopsgate Street Without, toy-warehousemen—Priest and Cooper, 
Bedford, linen-drapers—Barlow and Co. Birmingham, coach-builders; as far as re- 
gards IT. Barlow—Monkhouse and Barnird Castle, spiuncrs—E. and J. 
Lloyd, Leatherhead, saddlers—Cockshaw and Squires, Leicester, printers—Hoare 
aud Beck, Lime Street, tea-dealers—T. B. Young and T. B. Young jun. Sunderland, 
ship-brokhers—Stephenson and Co. Ulverston, tanners—Robert and Co. Forest of 
Dean, miners—S. and C, M. Soutter, Lower Shadwell, ship-owners—Warren and Co. 





Sons 
Sons, 
















Egyptian Hall, proprietors and exhibitors of pictures; as far as regards J. Bonomi— 
East of Scotland Life Assurance Company, Dundee—M‘Corquodale and Co, Glas- 
gow, blacking-manufacturers; as far as regards W. Blair. 


sUpTs.—Bensamin Sricu Dee.xy, Buckley Street, Whitechapel, engineer, 
r Oct. 2, Nov. 6: solicitors, Tucker and Sons, Sun Chambers, Thread- 
E.and H. Wright, Birmingham ; oficial assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
: Joun Loverr Horktiys, Star Corner, Bermondsey, draper, Oct. 5, Nov. 
jlicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
—Hixry and Cuaries Mies, Old Road, Limehouse, drapers, Oct. 7, Nov. 9: 

r, Mason, Moira Chambers, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Rowent Witsox, Cambridge, grocer, Oct. 1, Nov. 11: so- 
licitors, Hare, Mitre Court, Temple; Robinson, Cambridge; official assignee, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—James Frepenick Lawrence, Wookey Hole, Somersetshire, 
paper-maker, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, 
Bristol. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, uniess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 9, Plummer jun. Golden Lane, St. Luke’s, wood-turner—Oct. li, 
Watson, Liverpool, draper—Oct. 14, Bolderston, Liverpool, grocer—Oct. 15, Mar- 

tamford, grocer. 
Nps.—Oct. 14, Stanley, Hastings, tailor—Oct. 9, Wieler, Crutchedfriars, 
merchant—Oct. 9, Wilkins, Brighton, builder—Oct. 9, Plummer jun. Golden Lane, 
St. Luke’s, wood-turner—Oct. 9, Adams, Hastings, hardwareman—Oct. 15, Reeves, 
Long Ashton, Somersetshire, paint-manufacturer—Oct. 14, Higginbotham, Maccles- 
field, silk-manufacturer. 

Scorcu SrauesTRaTIoNs.—Hood, Glasgow, commission-agent, Sept. 24, Oct. 15— 
Douglas, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 23, Oct. 14—Edunie, Leven, Fifeshire, flax-spin- 
her, Sept. 24, Oct. 21, 




















Friday, September 24. 

Partyensuirs DissoLvep.—Ewen and LBroadfoot, Manchester, omnibus-proprie- 
tors—Butler and Williamz, Brentwood, surgeons—Horne and Co. Bury, calico 
power-loom weavers ; as far as regards T. Haworth—Thomas and Green, Clement's 
Court, Milk Street, agents—C. and T. Cheveley, Chelmsford, linen-drapers—Tho- 
mas and Sawer, Manchester, commission-agents—W. and T. Newby, Drury Lane, 
pawnbrokers— Welch and Thompson, Sedgley, iron-masters—Grindrod and Hack- 
ing, Rochdale, painters—Manning and Co. Bristol, oil-merchants—Hipkins and 
Sons, Westbromwich, iron-founder as far as regards D. Hipkins sen.—Stephenson 
and Keighley, Bradford, Yorkshire, curriers—Dunn and Mosedale, Coventry, ma- 
chinists—T. and G. A. Hewett, St. John’s Square, victuallers—Armstrong and Lu- 
eas, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, fishmongers—Ficld and Co. Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, wax-chandlers—Dickins and Johnson, Wigan, grocers—Small and Ta- 
Verner, Burton-upon-Trent, small-ware-manufacturers— Biddles and Fearn, Basford, 
inghamshire, lace-manufacturers—Brackenbury and Blenkarn, East Retford, 
itects— Robinson and Lees, Hulme, confectioners—Lawton and Co. Maccles- 
tell, cotton-doublers—W. and J. Leach, Liverpool, tallow-melters, 

Baykrurrs.— Herpert Asuton and STEWAxt Srrices, (otherwise Steward Steven- 
8on Sprigzs,) Aldermanbury, warehousemen, to surrender Oct. 7, Nov. 15: solicitors, 
Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Os- 
bons Excarn Terasett, Norwich, timber-merchant, Oct. 5, Nov. 15: solicitors, 
Linklate rs, Sise Lane; Wooliright orwich; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Wittiam Tt RNER, Bath, engineer, Oct. 5, Nov. 4: solicitors, Pain and Bar- 
trum, Bath ; Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Joun and WittiaM 

veBUCK, Bank End Mill, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers, Oct. 14, Nov. 5: 
Soucitors, Kidd, Holmfirth; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds—Hrexny Mac Grorry, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 7, 28: solicitor, Hore, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Grorcr Crarke Paviine and Ro- 
Beet CuapMan SHarper, Manchester, merchants, Oct. 6, Nov. 16: solicitors, Sale 
and Co.; Worthington and Earle, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester— 
Tuomas Morir, Manchester, draper, Oct. 6, Nov. 9: solicitors, Sale and Co, Man- 
Chester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 





























Divipexps.—Oct. 16, Trickett, Victoria Stone-wharf, Isle of Dogs, stone-mer- 
chant—Oct, 7, Thompson, Portpool Lane, brewer—Oct. 15, Wass, New Bond Street, 


picture-dealer—Oct. 18, Cook, Tottenham Court Road, furniture-dealer—Oct. 22, 
Hadley, Cardiff, corn-merchant— Oct. 22, Fisher, Gloucester, currier—Oct. 15, James, 
Liverpool, ship-builder—Oct. 15, Whitby, Liverpool, merchant— Oct. 15, Greenham, 
Liverpool, merchant— Oct. 15, Crowther, Mirfield, Yorkshire, maltster—Oct. 15, Al- 
anson, Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, draper—Oct. 15, Padgett, Idle, Yorkshire, cloth- 
manufacturer—Oct. 15, Smith, Leeds, tlax-spinner—Oct. 15, Hirst, Halifax, cloth- 
Merchant. 

Certivicares.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting. Oct. 16, Barrell, Billericay, Essex, grocer—Oct. 18, Randall and Dicks, 








Greek Street, leather-sellers—Oct. 15, Hirst, Halifax, cloth-merchant—Oct. 15 
Smith, Leeds, flax-spinner—Oct. 19, Corken, Oswestry, watch-maker. 

Scorcu SrquesTRatTions.—Guthrie, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, farmer, Sept. 30, Oct. 
21—Drew, Glasgow, smith, Sept. 28, Oct. 19—Calvert, Montrose, writer, Sept. 27, 
Oct. 18—Irving, Stranraer, merchant, Oct. 1, 29. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes 








Thurs. | Friday. 











3 per Cent Consols .occcecesesscececeeees| 100 100 100 100 1004 | 100 
Ditto for Account .. 1008 Low 1oo4 wok } 100h | 100g 
3 per Cents Reduced shut — — | = aan ta 
3) per Cents ......+. +} shut —_— -—— — _ | 
Long Annuities ...... shut —_ _— — —_ | — 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. shut —_ — — Ie i 
India Stock, 104 per Cent...... ° — — | —_ 277 —_—_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem .. -| 70 pm. | 0 67 ame | ‘ees inant 
India Bonds 3 per Cent........ ececece 7 — |8tpm. | 87 a7 an: tae 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








































































Austrian, ..cecesses --5p. Ct s6 | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian.. ‘1; — 9s) Mexican .. soveeed = 25} 
Ditto.... 23— — Mississippi t— — 
Brazilian - 1034 } New York st — — 
Buenos A) _- 724 Ohio .. 4006 «+ &t— — 
Chilian .. - —— | Pennsylvania t= — 
Danish . St — 105) |, Peruvian.... ‘— — 
MND < savsoseeosesneiesae _ 84 | Portuguese _— << 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders = 65 || Ditto. .. i = 
DMD .c0cce0es ecccosevces = 994 j| Russian . 5 118} 
French ° - — || Ditto..... tt loa} 
Ditto - —_ Sardinian ..... i — 96 
Indiana - —— |; Spanish............ a beg 
THlinois .......eeeee0 - — Ditto New Deferred. 3s=— 23g 
Louisiana (Sterling). it — — Ditto (Passive) ....c.cceceseeeeee . os 
Maryland (Sterling)...... - 97}, ex d. || Venezuela = —— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banxs— 
Caledonian ....... seeees eresesecs 43) | Australasian...ssccessecereeees ST 
Edinburgh and Gla j 69pexd British North American. oe —_ 
Eastern Counties 11} Colonial .... cece ee 16 
Great Northern .......+.. ee Th Commercial ef London .. ee 2 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 463 London and Westminster ..... _ 
Great Western . 963 London Jvint Stock..... ee 19¢ 
Hull and Selby .......... -—= National of Ireland .. ft 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , . sag National Provincial.. | —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..........+- S2exd Provincial of Ireland — 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 104 Union of Australia, oe 50 
London and Black wall 8) Union of London... ..cecereeeee 17 
London and North-western .. ldo Mines— 
Midland ........++ 77 Brazilian Imperial ....... eevee 6} 
North British ... 30} Ditto (St. John del Re su 
Scottish Central........ su Cobre Copper ........ a4) 
South-eastern and Dover } T2h exd Nouveau Monde ee Fi 
South-western .. S93 MisceLtan bovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 68 Australian Agricultural ........ 32 
York and North Midland .,... eee 49} Camada .....ecceeeeees bu 
Docxs— General Steam 294 
East and West India..........++. 168 Peninsular and Orientai Stea SH 
London ..ececeee ° 130 Royal Mail Steam......seseee0- 784 
St. Katherine . 96 South Australian . _ 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 

Saturday, the Isth day of Sept. 1852. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

eee £35,154,530 Government Debt. . 
Other Securities ....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullion..... 





32, for the week ending on 





Notes issucd seoccessereces 


£35,154,530 £35,151,530 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government (in- 


Proprietors’ Capital .. Securities 







MSSS coveses cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,159,152 
Public Deposits’. - 8,010,476 Other Securities, .....000+00e « 11,225,130 
Other Deposits ......... + 11,919,586 FRSORS cccceoccecces ° l 
Seven Day and other Dills..... 1,393,075 Gold and Silver Coin, ,........ 

£39 428,477 £39,42+,477 





* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 0.. © 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 600. 0080 
New Dollars eenece 4 104 J Lead, british Pig..... 1719 ©..18 0 @ 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........ «++ O S Of | Steel, Swedish heg... 1510 0,.. 0 0 8 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 24. 
’ ‘’ 





. & . 1 &. . & 

Wheat, R.New 30to34 Rye ........ 30t032 Maple..... 35 to 37 | Oats, Feed... Mito 17 
Fi Barley ...0. 20—24 White $4 — 46 Fine ., 17—18 
Malting .. 28—29 Boilers ,., 36-38 Poland ... 18—19 

Malt, Ord... 52—54 | Beans, Fine .. 19~—2 

) Fine... 54 — 60 Old . Potato.... 22—23 





Indian Corn, 25— 30 Fine .. 23-24 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week ending Sept. 18, 


Peas, Hog .. 30—33 | 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 



























Wheat... 42s. 04. Rye .....+- 30s, 3d. sees 406. 5d. | Rye..... evve 300,12, 

Barley.... 27 9 Beans . “(U1 27 «4 eans a 4 

Oats. 19 6 Peas 31 61 18 7 Peas...ss00. 29 10 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ,..........per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 

BeCONS 2... ccccsccevererscecess 0 — 43 Carlow, 4. Us, to 44, 28. per cwt, 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 Bacon, Irish «sper cwt. 60s, to 62 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... ua 37 Cheese, Cheshire .. 38 = 6: 
American . +++-per barrel 18 — 23 Derby Plain .. ° - 48 — bi 
Canadian .. is — 23 Hams, York .. 70 —% 


Bread, 6d. Eggs, French, o 5s. 0d. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeaDenmact.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 














s. a4 a¢& Suirurievo. 
Beef .. 24% 3 Gto3 10! 
Mutton 36—40—4 6 } Beasts 
Veal .. 2 6—3 8—4 2) Sheep 
Pork .. 3 0—3 8—4 O| Calves 
Lamb.. BS weer 0 O— 0 O—O OO} Pigs... 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. ! WOOL, 

Kent Pockets 80s. to 90s. /Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 134¢ 
Choice ditto 100 — 140 | Wether and Ewe,.......... - 10 — 1a 
Sussex ditto .. 70 — 78 Leicester Hogget and Wether.,... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto. .....++++++ ose O — © |Pine Combing..........+.+0++ see LOG — 11g 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CruMBERLAND. SMivTariens. Wurtrecaaret. 


75s. to St. 


65 — 72 


80s. to S28. ... 
60 — 6) 












NOW esse o— eo o— ¥ 
Clover ....00 : 33 100 88 — 98 
Wheat Straw ..ccccscceee 32 — 36 23 — 36 26 — 32 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape OF .seceee -percwt. £112 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. Os. 94. to Is. 9d, 
Ketined .. e 11 0 Congou, fine ..... ecoscse 3S 6 = 1 PF 
Linseed Oil ees © id6 Pekor, flowery....... ore LEm 6 O 
Linseed Oil-Cake . per 1000 11 0 © * In Bond—Duty 2+. td. per Ib, 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 905 Of, 

Good Ordinary .....++ seeee 43 — 45, U. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 228. 1}¢. 

} West india Molasses...... }1s.6d to lds, 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 94. 
Moulds (64. per doz.discount) 5s. 9d. 
Coals, Hetton.. «+ 16s, Od. 
TeCS.cccccvccsccescevesseces 168. Od, 
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HE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 

LIA.—This New MOVING PANORAMA, painted from 
his Sketches made upon the Spot by J. 8. Provr, is EXHI- 
BITED Daily, at 309, Re gent Street, next the Polytechnic.) 
Among the princi : Plymouth Sound—Madeira 
—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne 
—Geelong—The Road to the Digi 
Sydney—The Blue 
Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It being de- 
sirable that the Scenes should be described by one personally 
acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Provwr has, for a short time; 
undertaken that oftice. Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s.. 
Gallery,6¢. At 3 and 8 o'clock. 











gs—Mount Alexander— 
Mountains—Summer- hill Creek—phir— 





, ‘ > -nhronr —— 

HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 

BITION of 1853.—Exbibitors are respectfully informed 

that it is the intention of her Majesty's Government to intro- 

duce in the ensuing session of Parliament a Bill similar in its 

provisions to the Designs Act of 14 Vict. cap. 8, to protect from 
pifacy persons exhibiting new inventions. 

The London Office of the Exhibition will henceforth be at 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, the Council of that body having 
kindly placed a portion of their house at the disposal of the 
Committee for this purpose. 

Communications can be addressed cither to Mr. G. F. Dan- 
combe, the London Agent of the Exhibition, or to the under- 
signed. By order of the eg 

P. RONEY, Secretary. 

3, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, Sept. 22, 1852. 


TOD y 
ib CE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 

red within three miles of the 
own, Kilburn, Shepherd’s Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
any’s coals may also be had at the oa us Stations of the 
mdon and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and a on application to Mr, W. Carter, 13 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street 
Live 7 
June WILLIAM L AIRD, Ge neral Manager, 


7 > = 
Berry. AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
THis Orrice ant INDISPUTADLE, EXCEPT IN 
cases or Fravcp. 

“Free Policies” are issued at a small increased rate of pre- 
mium, which remain in force although the Life assured may 
go to any part of the World. 

Parties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday 
are allowed a diminution of Halfa Year in the Premium. 

T are especially favourable to young and middle- 
nd the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
are unusually extensive. 

ty per cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every Vive years among the Assured.—At the first Division, 
to the end of 1819, the addit 
aged above 50 per cent on the 











at 19s. per ton, cash, deliv 
Company's wharfs, Camden 























Pour ™,. IN 













Premiums paid 








pee AL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Chairn 1an—Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Jobn Horsley Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scace or Premices on Insurances for the 

term of life has recently been adopted, t 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Fovr-rirrus, or 80 per ‘cent of the profits, are assigned to 

Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to incres 

sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 















reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
One-tuiap of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon 





the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
15001. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10002. 
24NS.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/7. and upward 

on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 

Secvrity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 
incurred by members of Mutual Socicties. 





Insvurances without participation in profits may be effected 
Ss 


Actuary 


LIFE 


at reduced rates MUEL INGALL, 
Gcorris H EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. ec. 
Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 








THE REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the 
fullowing to be the position of this Society— 
The SUMS ASSURE 4 amounted to.. 
The ANNUAL REVENUE 
And the ACCUMUL. ATE D I T ND: 

LARGE ADDITIONS have been made - POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 1000/. dated Ist March 1832, becoming 
a Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514/, and Policies of a later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.— The Di- 
rectors have arranged that Policies may, under certain con- 
ditions, be declared indisputable on any f¢round whatey 
after being of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be en- 
titled to travel or reside be yond the limits of E urope , Without 
payment of extra Premium for such travelling or re side nee, 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free, on 

application at the Socicty’s Office, 614, Moorgate Street, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*.* Medical referces paid by the Society. 


R AILWAY PASSENGERS 
L RANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 

Insurances against Railway Accidents can now be effected 
with this Company, not only forsingle and double journies and 
by the year as heretofore, but also for terms of years and for 
the whole of life as follows— &« & 
To insure 10002. for a term of — ee Premium... 3 10 0 
To insure 10007. for aterm of Ter rs, Premium... 6 

TO INSURE 1000/. FOR "THE WHOLE TERM 





3,737 560 
136,960 


655,53 






































LIFE. 
By Annual Premiums on the following decreasing scale. 
For the first Five Years, Annual Premium,,....... £1. 0 0 





For the next Five Y« rs, Annual Premium... 
For the next Five Years, Annual Premium. 
For the remainder of Life, Annual Premium, 
TO INSURE ANY SUM NOT EXCEEDIN 
THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE. 

By a single payimant according to age at the following rate 

per cent. 

£ s. . £s. d. 













Above 20 under 25... 1 1 | mange 45 under 00. - ° 16 6 

» 23» 106 @ ma 915 0 

oo ae 100 > a 60... 0 13 6 

» © » 019 ° » 60 ene O12 0 
40 - O18 


45 
The above Premiums inc tude the Stamp-duaty which is pay- 
able to Government by the Company. 
The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be 


yn to the amount Assured aver- 


whole | 
y which a material | 


“ASST: | 


paid in case of death by Railway Accident, while travellingin | 


any class carriage on any Railway in the United Kingdom, 
and proportionate compensation in the event of personal 
injury. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
3, Old Broad Street, September 1852. 


Secretary. 





| 


aa ‘a a ‘ . 
\ ENTWORTH GOLD IF IELD | 
COMPANY. 

Established in Sydney 
Capital 30,000/. in 3000 Shares = 101. each. 
To be Incorporated by Act of the slative Council of New 
South Wales. 
Trustees. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Nicholson, Knt. Speaker of the 
#islative Council. 

Thomas Icely , Esq. Member of the Legislative Council. 

Johan Reeves, Esq. of Port Albert, Gipps’s Land. 

Board of Directors. 
CuaInMAN. 

William Chi aries Wentworth, Esq. Member for the City of 

ydney in the Legislative Council. 

William Harvie Christie, Esq. late jor in her Majesty's 
isth Regiment, and now Sergcant-at- Arms of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

Donald Larnach, Esq. Magistrate for the Territory of New 
South Wales. 

Frederick Mackcilar, Esq. M.D. Sydney. 

George Witt, Esq. M.D. Sydney 

Secretary 


Charles Edw moe a 








ety Esq. 


J. U. v ewin, Esq 
Bankers 
tank of New South Wales. 
General Manager 
Robert Issel Perrott, Esq. 








Orr 






, Pitt Street, Sy y. 
This Company has recently been formed in Sydney, for the 
purpose of worki valuable Gold Mines existing upon an | 
estate purchased by them from William Charles Wentworth, 
Esq. M.C. and comprising 1033 acres of land, situate on the 
banks of the Frederick's Valley Creek, in the vicinity of the | 
well-known Ophir diggings. 

“a peculiar feature of this Mine consists in this, that the 
soil, besides aboundi in the more usual auriferous deposits, 

ossesses also a Goklen Lode, or vein of Clay and Ironstone of 
the richest description, containing a lar percentage of the 
precious metal, and believed to extend over a wide area. 

According to an assay recently made in this country, by 
Mr. J. A. Phillips, a specimen of Ferruginous Clay, from the 
Golden Lode, was found to contain 9.375 per cent of fine Gold, 
equivalent to 12,000/, per ton ; a mass of \uriferous Ironstone 
from the same lode, on the other hand, yielding 1.95 per cent 
of tine Gold, or 637 ounces per ton of ary ore, equivalent to 
2467/. per ton; while the poorest specimen yielded Gold equal 
to 66!. perton. The profit to arise from the ¢ xploiti ition of 
this large deposit of mineral wealth it would be difficult to | 
estimate. | 

The Board of Directors, 




























will be observed, comprises the | 
names of gentlemen of U ghest character and position in 
the Colony; offering a satisfactory guarantce to intending 
Shareholders that their funds will be efficiently administered. 
An Act of Incorporation was about to be applied for. 
A limited number of Shares having been forwarded to this 
countre for disposal, early application is necessary 
Yor prospectu of application, and other particulars, 
ypins and Bar , 29, Threadneedle Strect, 











forn 











apply to Messrs. R 
City | 
TO GOLD COMPANTES AND OTITERS. 
For Sale, an Auriferons Estate, situate on the Frederick Val 
ley Cree in the Ophir district, and immediately contiguous 
to the land purchased by the Wentworth Gold Field Com- 


pany, being separ: ated | there from by the bed of the creek only, 





This Estate has every tical indication of great mine 
ral weaith, and there are, | des, strong grounds for believ- 
ing that it contains a continuation of the Wentworth Com 


wuriferous clay and 


pany s surprisingly rich golden lode of 
attention of 


stone. It will be found well wo rthy the 
gold companies or persons org t s. 
Specimens of gold, and tita nute particles of 
‘ound in the creek, also of curiferous clay and iron- 
, a8 well as matrix gold from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, may be seen by intending purchasers. 
Title—a grant from the Cro wn dir t. 
d particulars application to be made to Tomas 
Bre wine, Esq. Solicitor, Hat oor yurt, Threadneedle Street ; 
or to Messrs. Rowins and Banser, Threadneedle Street, 
City. 


( (HOLERA.—To avert 


approaching Malady, the faculty advise 






ASS« 

















an attack of this 


a well-selec 





ac 





diet, and strict attention to the state of the skin, which } 
can only be preserved in the due performance of its fanctions 
«by daily frictions and ablution ; the most approved frictors 





is required healthy state of the system, 
as LAURENCE’S HORSE-HAIR GLOVES 
and STRAPS, (Dinneford’s Patent,) well known for their in- 
¥ rating effects upon the animal economy. The improved 
Gloves and Straps may be obtained of all respectable Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the empire. | 


TTS TPN) , r . 
BE [TSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 
a, medical authorities recommend brandy and 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efticient preventive of diarrhaatic complaints at this se “~ 
son. They equally concur in preferring KETTS'S PATE? 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome It is un- 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines, &&« Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer 
chants, in glass bottles prote ted by the Patent Metallic Cap- 
sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield B irs, in dozens, 
bottles and cases included, at 18s. per gallon; or in stone 
jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at 16s. per gallon, pale or 
coloured. J.T. Berrsand Co. French Brandy Distillery, 7, 
Smithfield Bars, St. John Street. 
r + vy. 
TEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
4 STOVE.—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS- 
TER STOVE, it was the first care of the inventor, Witt1aM 8. | 
| 





for promotir 
manufactur 



































Benton, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
provements in the art of heating, and secondly, so to modify 
Is as at once to obtain the 





and alter the receptacle for the 
simplest and most perfect combustion ; after a long series of 
experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill-adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as well as 
purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while for cleanliness and cheerfulness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15/. To be scen in 
use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 
_p The sp * 

945 0 STOVES and 325 FENDERS 
~ ») exclusive of reserved stock,) all differing in pat- 
tern, forming the largest assortment ever collected together. 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the | 


most distinguished in this country Bright stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 
12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
32.; steel fenders, from 2/. 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates; and kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very reduced charges, 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 


RURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating, exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
: and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 
>LACE, 


cash 
WILLIAM §&. 








| nexion of the best class those who pay cash) ; and, it is v 


} tem comparabie to it.” 


| delivered by th m.—London Cloth Est 


—$—____ 


MADAME DUHAY DE, GOLBERG 


obtaine da Patent in England, France, and Be lgium, 
for her inve ntion of La CHAPEAU de CUIR. Messrs. JAY. 
» Regent Street, have the sole privile 2e ot 
ese Fs mnets, in Black and Violet. 


ee 
N EW MANTLES and CLOAKS for 
a AUTUMN and WINTER WEAR.—Messrs. JAY 
spectfully announce they have receiv their NEW MAN. 
TLES from Paris.—The LONDON GENERAL MOUR NING 
WAREHOUS os. 247, 249, and 251, Regent Street, 
SS oa 
YLACK SILKS AT LAST YEAR’s 
PRICES.—Many years’ experience have enabled the 
Messrs. JAY to test the qualities of Black Silks, and the Py un- 
hesitatingly assert that Spitalfield Silks are the most durable 
The Proprietors of the London General Mourning Waro. 
house have now on hand an unusually large Stock of Spj tal- 
fields and French Silks, which were purchased before the 
recent advance upon all kinds of silk took place. Messrs, 
bn wanes tfully announce they are se —~ 4 these Silks at last 
ar’s prices —The LONDON G ERAL MOURNING 
ty An LE HOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, Regent Street —JAY'S 


$$$. 

HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of th h estimation in which 
GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 












































possessors of brilliant ¢ ompl xions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both fr ma 
the effects of cut: lady and the operation of v ble 
temperature, by its delicac and preserving the 





brightest tints with whic *h beauty is adorned. “* Robert Shaw, 
on,” isin wl letters on the Government stamp, with. 


rich none is genuine. Prices 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. ; quarts 
> 















| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUU MAG. 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical professio an excellent r 
Acidities, Hea rn, Headac , ay and Indige sti m. As 
a mild aperient it is admiral] aaonad for delicate females 
particularly dur nd it prevents the food of 
infants from tur: digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup forms an effervescing ape 
rient draught, which is agreeable and efficacious, 
P repared by Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemisis, (and 
ral Ax nts for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves ang 

72, New Bond Strect, Lond mn, and sold by all respect. 
remist rhe ut the ¢ the ‘mp 








































| )AVIES'S SPERM CANDLES, 1s. 8d. 
. and Is. 10d, per Ib. ; Botanic Wax, 1ld.;G rman Wa AX, 
Is. 2d.; Transparent Wax, ls. 4¢. and 2s.; Best Wa ax, Md 


Pat 








British Wax or Sperm, Is. 4 
Wax, Is, 5d. ; Composite, 6}. Od. : 
64d.; Magnums, 8d. ; Middling siz pita Store 7 indles 
and 5d.; Wax wick Moulds, 6¢d.; Yellow Soap, 41s. 5 
Sis. por 112lbs.; Mottled, 456s. ; Windsor Soap, Is 


Sp ™, Nd.; "Fine 
i ‘ 








packet ; Brown Windsor, Sead od. ; Rose ; Almond, 2s. & 
ling- wax, 4s. 6d.; , or Careel Oil, 4s. f 
vlon; Sperm-o td. ; French, 4s.—For 





at Davres’s ¢ use, 63, St. Martin's 
lane *, opposite the Westinins ster County Court. 


peau TIFUL HAIR.—T 





HAIR.—The successful 
results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques- 
tion that ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restorati 
of the Human Hair, and when ev other 





h . 
known sp 





failed. It insinuates its balsamic pr »perties into the 7 ores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its ew tat $ 
its gre cleanses it from scurf 2 
maturity, continues its possession of heal 





latest period of 
$ is peculiarly 
equal to four 


softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
human life Its operation in ¢ 
active. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or 
small) at ls. Gd. and doub 
of each bottle are the words “ 
ted egg ld by A. Rowtan 
London, : all Chemists and I 


THE S THR EE FEATURES of EDMUND 
DUDDEN and Co.'s tr P 


few months before the pu 
LONDON CLOTH ESTABLI 




















le, though novel, and only 
, have already drawn to 
HMENT a most extensive co 





evident, that the large saving re alized, particularly fro 
first and second features, is be ing well understood and a 
ciated by economists—they say, “‘ We know of no othe : 
G nt men purchase from the ex 
London Cloth Estat 
1s, trouscrings, and vestines, 
wish) have them 












tensive and v 
ment every des ription of 





at the wholesale prices, and (if they 
made Se in the best possible style, on the premises, at the 
charge of the workman's wages. rhe ‘ving on ev 





garme ant is calculated to excet 1 the average 
West-end prices. The autun ly, and con 
tains every n velty that can be recommended in the various 
materials for ver coats, paletois, and trousers, with 

great variety of the newest vat s. Edmand 
Dudden and Co. guarantee t 









< in waist 
e tit and work of every carm 
jishment, 16, Co 





ventry Street 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and ot! 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUL 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, {1 
glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 5S. 
they are i mm, so that the 
ind sorts can ~ instantly selected 























sizes, 
WILLIAM 5 tTON has bong LARGE sHOW- 
ROOMS, (all commun exclusive of the shop, dev 





solely to the show of GENERAL Ft RNISHING TRO 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plate 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass I so arra Ba 
ified that purchasers may easily ¢ at once make the 
-ctions. : pan 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. Th 
money returned for every article not approved 
», OXFORD STRE corner of Newman Stree 
land2, NEWMAN STREET; and fand5, PERRY'S? DA 


YLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and S08 vi 
14, Cornhill, London. The best wrot 
SPOONS ond FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2 
Que en's Pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce, The foilo 
its recommended, but the articles may 
oY he: vier at the same price per ounce— 











): N 















Qurrn’s PATT 











FIDDLE PATTERN. j 

oz. s.d. £8. a.) OZ. § 
12 Table Spns. 3 | 12 Table Spns. 40at7 
12 Dessert do. 202 34) 12 Dessert ‘do 2 7 
12 Table Frks. 3 50/12 Table Frks.49 7 
12 Dessert do. * 7 34] 12 Dessert do. 25 ¢ 
2 Gravy Spns.10 - 3118) 2GravySpus.l2 ¢ 
1 Soup Ladle 10 . 3118) 1 Soup Ladle l2 7 
4 Sauce do...10 78,.. 316 s| 4 Sauce do...12 7 i 
4 Salt Spns gilt strong 1 00| 4 SaltSpns strong gil 
1 Fish Slice 2 1 Fish Slice ..-»+0. 








12 Tea Spoons 10 2 Tea Spoons 14 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 015 0! 1 Pair Sugar Tong a 
A Pamphlet, illustrated by wood engravings, and = ry in 
ing the weights and prices of the various articl : nog + 
family use, may be had on application, or will ‘e SA VOR ~ 
free, to any part of the British dominions ore 
and SON: , Manufacturing Silversmiths, lt, Coral, Lo ’ 





opposite the Bank. 














BPStdcanc 


lo 




















_ aes 25, 1852.] 
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yest New Works are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LI- 
BRARY on the day of publication in sufficient numbers to 
pr vent the necessity for any delay or disappointment. Sin- 

je Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Family and Coun- 
ty Subscription, Two Guineas — upwards, according to the 
number of volum $s required For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuarntes Epwarp Mt nz, 510, New Oxford Street. 


NEW. ’ AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 


\ AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE 

OF WELLINGTON. 3 vols. 8vo. With nu- 
merous highly-tinished Engravings by Cooper and 
other eminent Artists, consisting of battle pieces, por- 
traits, military plans, and maps. Elegant in gilt cloth. 
Price l. 16s. 

** Maxwell’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington.’ in 
our opinion, has no rival among similar publications 
of the day. .... The plans of battles and sieges are 
numerous, ample, and useful; the portraits of the 
Duke and his warrior contemporaries many and faith- 

he battle pictures animated and brilliant, and the 
es of costumes and manners worthy of the mili- 











tary genius of Horace Vernet himself.”— Zimes. 
He NRY G. Be ux, 4,5, & 6, York Street, » Covent Ga Garden. 


In a few da rie 
N OLD SOLDIER'S L te E OF WEI- 
i LINGTON, compiled from the materials of Max- 
well, with t! of an eminent author. Feap. 
S8vo, In green boards. 1s. 


Also, 
YOTIN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


) EDITION of the SAME. With numerous En- 








assistanc 














In the Press, to be ready early in December. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 15s. uniform with Longfellow’s Poems, Xc. 
A NEW AND HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


’ Ah 7 a, 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
4 4 . 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, FROM SKETCHES BY BIRKETT FOSTER 
AND J. F. GILBERT. 

This Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” will include all the Author’s latest Copyright Notes, 
and Additions not contained in any other. It will be uniform with the Illustrated Editions of C: impbell's, 
Rogers's, Thomson’s, Goldsmith’s, and Longfellow’s Poems, and will form a beautiful and appropriate Gift-Book 
for Christmas. 

The Illustrations of the Scenery described in the Poem are from sketches drawn on the spot by Mr. Foster, 
expressly for this Work, and will comprise all the principal places alluded to in the poem. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, 


Just published, one Svo. wih mamerens Illustrations, Ts FIRST OF MAY 1851.—Now 
publishing, the Engraving by Samvet Covstys, 


OURNAL OF +y TC C R IN CEYLON A.R.A,, from the above picture, painted by M, F. Wrs- 





le and INDIA; undertaken at the request of the | rermavrer, for her Majesty, as a record of the Royal 
Baptist Missionary Society, in company with the | Anniversaries connected with that day. The Engra- 
tev. J. Leec _ un, M.A. By Josuva Rvsseut. ving contains Portraits of her Majesty, H. R. H. Prince 





* We feel greatly indebt d to Mr. Russell for this | Albert, H.R. H. Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Wel- 
volume. We earnestly recommend it to the perusal of | lington, being the last portrait for which his Grace sat. 
our friends, whether minors or adults. It has afforded us Prints, 27. Proofs, 41. 4s.; Proofs before Letters, 
much pleasure, and raised our estimate of the useful- | 6/. 68,3; Artist’s Proofs, 8/. Ss. 
ness of missionary labour in the East.”—Baptist Ma- | Pavt and Dominic Cotnacut and Co. Publishers to her 
gazine. Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall M: lk East. 
Iloviston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. ae 

















-—— —_—_——- LORD P ALMERSTON AND * THE. BELGIAN 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, CONSTITUTION. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, 





’ i Be ’ 7 ’ ‘a . NJ ‘4 ts 
ae ee eee HISTORY OF EUROPE, from | ]{)NGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY; or 
Hi chal G. Bonn, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. | . Ay weement of the French Revolution in 4 Grey Whigs and Cotton Whigs, with Lord Pal- 


HENRY G. BOHN’S THREE EDITIONS OF | 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, THE BEsT, CHEAP- 


EST, AND MOST ELEGANT, VIZ. 


JOHN'S LIBRARY E DITION, prints | 





) in a large cle: ar type, with 

Post Svo. stror sly bound in cl h. Pri t 
ILL STRATED E DITION, 
i wz, on fine pe 
tions by Le 
ispiece by 








aye 
‘| 





Post 8vo. in cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


pow ‘S SHILLING EDITION, with | 


Introductory Remarks by the Rev. James Surr- 
mAN, Of Surrey Chapel. Fo l<eap Svo. con plete, with 
the table of coutents and hea 
green boards. Price ls. 
Henny G. Bouy, 4, 5,& 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





" omitted i in others, ) 





\ R. THOMAS TATE’S WORKS on 
i MECHANISM, MECIIANICS, ARITIIME- 

TIC, Xe. 
** Under the ae trial 
ction from Mr. Tate’s r 
entitled *‘ Elements of Me ! : 
sonext year. I mention t I 
not heretof t 
























eat reading 1 
is method is, that each 
solution of arithmetical 












1 mes a demonstration ; and that arithme- 
i rade by it—for educational purposes—the logic 
0 people.”—From the Rev. IH. Moseley’s Report of 
r r Hall Training Schools for 1851. 
INGMAN, Brown, nd Lonemans. 








Of whom may be had, a List of Mr. te’s Ele- 
mentary Math tical Works. 
BLACK’s GUIDE-BOOKS. 

In a closely-printed ne ap a a v rice 10s. -* 
a Second Editic nd improved, 
»L “AC K’S PIC TU R ES SOU E TOUR IST, 

£}) AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 

Maps and Railway Charts. 

Pi th Edition of 
Brac KS PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND; with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
= a 65 Views of Scer id Public Buildings. 








Price 5s. a Fifth Edition of 
x a KS PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
) THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
0 A c logy of the District, by Professor Puriu 
uinutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scen ry. 








Price 58. beautifully pri 1 and TIlustrated, 
DLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
£) of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 





M at LUSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ting Maps, Charts of the Railw iys, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
ved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 





e 3s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
BL AC Ks S ECONOM (CAL TOURIST 
» of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra 
ling ip ee Sea ry, with 12 Eng graved Charts of 
) ities ich possess peculiar historical or 








E Mabess h; and Sold by all Book PY oksellers Ts. 
1a LOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS cfticacious REMEDIES for the CURE of BAD 
nd general DEBILITY of the SYSTEM.—Mrs. Gib- 
Bailey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, had been a suf- 








te r 
i i for a considerable period from dreadful ulcers in her 
took vd that she was almost incapable of walking; con- 
Uy her health had become very much impaired. She 


ied Many re mcdies, without deriving any benefit; but by 





“ es imendation of othe rs, Who had been cured by Hollo- | 
Which n won ent and ils, she commenced using them ; by 
pictely ~. rd acr | re soundly cured and her health com- 

Stablish Mr. J. M. Clennell, Druggist, New 


Castle, will 


autheaticate this cure.—Sold by all Druggists, 
ma Professor Horrowax's Establishment, 244, Strand, 








| tion of “ The Cyclopedia of the British Empire,” wil] 


lj 9to ~ jattle of Waterloo. y Sir Ancursaty | merston’s Pet Belgian Constitution of Catholics and 
sox, B . 20 vols. crown Syo. with a copious In- | Liberals. By Tomas Wuson, Esq. Chevalier de 
ice G/. lY’Ordre du Lion Neerlandais, Author of “‘ Influence of 











lt ve Ae. large 8vo. elegantly printed on superfine | Capital upon Foreign Industry,” ** Partnership en Com- 
paper, llished with Portraits, (Library Edition,) | mandite,” Xe. 


I, 10s. Errixcuam WITLson, Publishe ery 11, Royal Exchange. 


“ There is no book extant that treats so well of the 7 : 4 
, : s 3 put 8 6d.; 1 st, Sd. 
period to the illustration of which Mr. Alison's labours This day is publis hed, vo. price H y po 


have been devoted. L exhibits great knowledge, pa- HE VAL LDITY OF MARR [AGES 
tient research, ind able industry, and vast power. WITH A WIFE'S SISTER CELEBRATED 
v men living could ‘ie done greater justice to the ABROAD. By Epuunp Beckerr Denison, of Lin- 
subject.”— Times. . coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

. ilis work forms a m rnificent portal to the Pre- “English decisions have established this rule, that 

it contains a key to the strange characters which | 2 foreign marriage, valid according to the law of u ne 

men are now writing upon the earth— place where celebrated, is good everywhere else.”— 
hics of which the writers themselves | Lorp ange ae : 
wing. _p blin University Magazine. London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
™ I. , % of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

ATL AS to the HISTORY of EUROPE, constructed MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER: the 
under the direction of Sir A. Alison, by A. Kerru | Substance of an Article in “ Fraser's Magazine,” 1851. 
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Jouxsron, F.R.S.E. &e. Author of the “Physical At- | 8vo. Id. te eo > 
ravings on Steel, coloured. — \ SHORT LETTER ON THE BISHOP OF 
x oo eee cesses... $212 6 | EXETER’S SPEECH ON THE MARRIAGE BILL, 

In demy 8vo. uniform with ** Library Edition” 1851. Syvo. ld. 
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: oe eae St 7 and Young Persons, Fourth t pubsish d, 12mo. price 3s. 6 1. bout . 
Winuras Br ACK yoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. | ym INCIPLES Ss Or LE LOC U TLON ; conl- 
. —— taining numerous Rules, Observations, and Ex- 
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CYCLOP_LEDIA OF PRACTICAL AND EN- | and Emphasis; also Copious Extracts in Prose and 
1 RTAINING KNOWLEDGE. fo be published | Poetry, caleulated to assist the Teacher, and to im- 
ithe Office of the ** Imperial Cyclopedia,” in Volumes | Pro¥ the Pupil in Reading and Recitation. By 
2s. and bound at 2s. 6d. luomas Ewrtna, Author of ** A System of Geography,” 
e of this book will partly explain its character | Xe. Thoroughly revised and greatly improved by F. 
It will not be a cyclopedia in any sense o B. Catvert, A.M. ofthe New College, Edinburgh, and 

but confine itself to special subje cts. It | the Edinburgh Academy. Thirtieth Edition. 


In order to give freshness and interest to this popue 
lar work, numerous extracts have been expunged, and 
replaced by others of equal or superior merit; and spe- 
cimens are introduced of the distinguishing styles of 
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in Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, So ial Econ "*+ | Jeremy Taylor, South, Barrow, Chalmers, Robert Hall, 

Natural Sciences, and Lit rature t will « ially Foster, and ethers 

select those portions of Knowledge which may be called | “Painburgh: Ou1ven and Born. London: SrmpKrx, 

Entertaining. Each Volume will comprise some dis- Manematt. and Co 

tinct branch, and will be complete in itself: and each aac Deane — 

will contain a collection of notices, more or less brief, | Just published, in 8vo. with Wood-cuts, Part XLII. 

arranged alphabetically. ’ price 5s.; — the Fourth and concluding Volume, 

The Subjects and Order of Publication will b« price 37. 10s. of 

announced from time to time, commencing October HE CYC LOP. E DI \ OF AN ATOMY 

1, 1852, with eiJhs — : 

NOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, AND CURIOSITIES | 2 and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by Ronexr B, 
IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. Kopp, M.D. F.B.S. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Office of the *“*Imperial Cyclopedia,” 90, Fleet Street. Physicians, Professor of Physi slog) and of General and 





Morbid Anatomy in King’s Cy London, and Phy- 


____ | sician to the King’s College i rspit i] 
a WTO IIMS . ~ on 
\HARLES KNIGHTS IMPERIAL | , coments of Part XLIIE— Voice, concluded, by ohm 
) CYCLOP-EDIA. To be completed in T . tishop, Esq.; Wrist-Joint, Ramet Anatomy of, by 
Vln SS o be completed in Awenty | Dr, M*‘Dowel; Wrist-Joint, Abnormal Anatomy of, by 
olumes, 3 
: . : F : - Dr, Adams. Index to the Fourth Volume. Supple- 
the Imperial Cyclopedia will be published in Two ment 3: Gram by Dr. NT n Thon ate ' ” 
Divisions and One Sub-Division, each having its own > The body of the “6 yel aan “4 of Anatomy and 
alphabetical arrangement, and forming, in fact, Cyclo- Physiology” being now com lete. it is intended in the 
l nar . ote ) 5 j . nter ' 
predias of Gotan departments of Knowledge, which | Supplement (commenced in the present Part) to supply 
pe! be — swt - - B nagar! og ch form those articles which were not ready to be published ia 
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the exclus * contents ‘of the fhe Ency io ~ rm | their proper places. It is expected that the Supple- 
. . . =e ~ ‘ neycloprdias ment will be completed in 3 or 4 Parts; of which the 
(such as the folio editiens of Chambers,) which were | next will be ready in January 1853 
desi nated as Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences The } ee en aoe : 
, : | London: Lone! Lone MAN, Brows, Greens, and Lo ANS. 
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generalization, may be called Scientific, the other, PUBLICATIONS. 
Literary. 
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THE LITERARY DIVISION OF THE IMPERIAL | AM icutars iliuetrative. of the Secve! Hist a ae 
~— . oye LOP_EDI \. i Courts of France, Russia, and German Written by 
Being the Cyclopedia of Geography, History, Herself. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 4 
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siography, &c. 
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At the Subscription price of 3s. 6d. each for the Parts, 
or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from 


and 19s. for the Volumes, 
Courts of Justice. By I's ren Bt rke, Esq. Barrister- 





Sub- Division. at-law. 2 vols. 21s. ( (Immediate ly.) 
THE CYCLOP_EDIA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. are 111, es : 
Illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings and NNETTE; a Tale. With a Memoir of 


Maps. To be completed in 8 Parts, and in 2 vols. At the i the Author, by the Hon. Sir T. N. Tatrourn, 
Subscription Price of 3s. 6d. each for the Parts, and | D.C.L, 3 vols. 
lds. +. the Volumes. IV. 
Vol. is now ready. The Parts are in course of ANN Y DENNISOWN. 
Pub lic an Monthly. Part IV. on the Ist of October. A Novel. 3 vols 

e*» Part XIII. of the original Non-Subscribers’ Edi- y 


be published on the lst October. Price 2s. 6d. eel TALBOT. By Miss PENNE- 


Office of the “* Imperial Cyclopedia,” 90, Fleet Street. P , PATHER. 
Subscribers’ Names are received by Mr. Knight's ** A charming novel.” — Observer. . : 
Agents, and by all Booksellers. ** A sweet tale of high moral aim,”—John Bull, 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. Second Edition, Revised and Continued. 
3 vols. 2. 2s. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUC- 
= SCIENCES. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


y Witutam Wuewert, D.D. F.R.S. Master of 
THLity College, Cambridge. 
“ We must, however, proceed to our analysis of the works 
before us, which, though separated by a considerable interval 
in the times of their publication, stand nevertheless to each 


In a few TAR will Y HISTO! rice ls. 

HE MILI ISTORY OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN INDIA. 
London: Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
Just published, price 6d. small 4to. fancy cover, 

4 ‘E OF HIS GRACE THE 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By J. Warp, Esq. 
Author of ** The World in its Wor’ kshops,” &e. &e. 
London: Wa. 8. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner. 

Boun’s StaNDARD LIBRARY FOR Ocrobrr, 

OHN FOSTER’S LIFE AND COR- 

RESPONDENCE, edited by J. E. Rytanp; with 

Biographical Notice by I. Suerrarp. Post 8vo, Por- 


trait. 
Henny G. Boun, 4 , 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 











other so essentially in the relation of parts of one 
whole, that they cannot be rightly appreciated otherwise 
than in connexion—the first of them, or the ‘ History,’ 
80 constructed, while passing in chronological review the 
several steps of progress in cach department of physical sci- 
ence, as to bring forward in especial salience those features 
and qpocbe of scientific discovery in which general principles 
have nm contained and comprehensive views elicited, in 
such a manner as to lay bare the workings not only of the in- 
ventor’s mind but of that of his age. From such a review 
the ‘ Philosophy’ of the subject is not simply left to be col- 
lected—it is pointedly led up to, and it is by their combination 
that we can alone expect to have at length presented to us, 
in the ‘Philosophy of Inductive Science,’ what Horace has 
#0 clearly and happily indicated as the one great desideratum 
in that of Life and Morals— 
‘ Respicere exemplar yite# morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem gt veras hine ducere causas.’ 

A work which professes to Ty history, so philosophically 
arranged, of physical discovery in all its departments, and 
afterw, that history in review, examining it in 
its various lights—comparing its parts with each other, and 

each deriving its appropriate lesson—to deduce there- 
from a body of philosophy based on legitimate inductions, 
to trace out the nature and sequence of the intellectual pro- 
Cesses, which have led and must continue to lead to discovery ; 
and not only to do this in a general way, but to show by 
reference to the niset? of each science that these processes 
dave actually been followed out in its particular case, and to 
point outin what special mode the application has been made ; 
—and all this with the professed ulterior object of deducing 
from the greatest body of assured and dispassionate truths 
which the world has yet seen collected, guides and rules, hints 
and warnings, to aid us in our future researches after truth in 
more mixed and agitating inquiries ;—a work conducted on 
such a plan, and having such objects, ifin any way answering 
to its design, must deserve to be considered, and must take its 
rank accordingly, among the most important contributions 
which have ever been made to the philosophy of mind: nor 
can it fail to exercise a powerful influence on the future pro- 
gress of knowledge itself in all its branches. 

“Mr. Whewell appears on all occasions to be fully alive to 
the extent of these pretensions, and the consequent impor- 
tance and dignity of his task. There is, however, no arro- 
gance in the tone in which they are put forward, an: i, so far as 
we can perceive, no partiality in the bias, and assuredly no 
levity in the temper of his decisions on the many delicate ‘and 
difficult points on which, as an historian and a philosopher, 
he has to pass judgment not merely as to simple personal ques- 
tions of priority, but as to the substantial merits and value of 
inductions and discoveries themselves."— Quarterly Review, 


ro ‘ 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC; 
tive and Inductive. 7 Joun Srvuart MILL, 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

“Tn a special chapter, newly added to the work, he has made 
an attempt to set in aclearer light the mutual relations of 
Chemistry and Physics to Physiology and Pathology; and 
here he cannot refrain from acknowledging how great have 
been his obligations, in reference to this object, to the study 
of Mr. Mill's ‘System of Logic.’ Indeed, he feels that he can 
claiin no other merit than that of having “applied to some spe- 
cial cases, and carried out further than have been pre viously 
done, those principles of research in natural science which 
have been laid down by that distinguished philosopher.”— 
Lieais, Preface to Animal Chemistry. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS; Contri- 
butions towards a more accurate knowledge of the 
Greek Language. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. Head 
Master of King Edward's School, Bury St. Edmund's. 
Second Edition. 8vo. much enlarged. 18s. 

This work was designed to serve not only as an Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Philology, Ethnography, and the Philo- 
sophy of Language in general, but also to be a special re- 
pertory of information respecting the Greek language, and 
the best authors who have written in it. The general and 
special objects are strictly combined in the details of the 
work, and while it is the author's aim to present Comparative 
Philology on the safe and ascertained basis of the old classi- 
eal scholarship, his remarks on the Greek language, whether 
belonging to Greek grammar, properly so called, or to Greek 
lexicography, or to the criticism and exegesis of Greek au- 
thors, have all reference to a much wider field of speculation, 
and to a much larger induction of linguistic facts than have 
entered into the views of most writers on these subjects. To 
those who are acquainted oy with the first edition of the 
“New Cratylus,” it may be proper to mention that the 
additional matter in the A. impression is about one-fourth 
of the whole work. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. Part the First, 8vo, 10s. 6d. Containing: 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. O’Brrey, 
M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s 
College. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. Anstep, 
M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Geology in King’s College. 

CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jacxsoy, F.R.S 
late Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

THEORY OF DESCRIPTION AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Rev.C, G. Nicovay, 
F.R.G.S. Librarian of King’s College. 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Con TENTS 
1. Reference Map: The World on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion. 
2. Meteorological Map of the World. 
3. Relief Map of the World, showing the Elevations of the 
Earth's Surface. 
4. Phytographical Map, showing the Distribution of 
Plants in the World. 
Vertical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 
5. Zodlogical Map, showing the Distribution of Animals 
in the World. 
Ethnographical Map, showing the Distribution of the 
Races of Men. 
6. Chart of Ancient and Modern Geography and Geogra- 
phical Discoveries. 
Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction of Professor 
Anstep and Rev. C. G. Nicovar. 5s. 
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HE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, literally 


translated into English Prose, chiefly by G. Bur- | 


Ges, A.M.: with Metrical Versions by various Authors. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
Hewry G. Bony, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Bony’s Screntiric Linrary ror Ocroner. 
RIDGEWATER TREATISES. WHE- 
WELL’S ASTRONOMY and GENERAL PHY- 
SICS, considered with reference to Natural Theology. 





Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. with fine Portrait of the | 


Earl of Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s InuvsrraTep Liprary ror OcropeEr. 
i AXWELL’S VICTORIES OF WEL- 
LINGTON and the BRITISH ARMIES, hand- 
somely printed in post 8vo. (comprising the matter of 
two ordinary octavos,) with Engravings on Steel. Gilt 
cloth, price 5s. 
ne G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
day, Eleventh Edition, with a Postscript, 8vo. 2s. 
TIStORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The POSTSCRIPT, to complete former Editions, 
may be had separately, price 4d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
This day, Fourth Edition, revised, 7s. 
HE CRUSADERS; or Scenes, Events, 
and Characters from the Times of the Crusaders. 
By T. Ketourrry. 
Also, Third and Cheaper Edition, 4s. of 
HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM. By W. 
Cooke Taytor, LL.D. 
London : Jou W. PARKER and Son, WwW est Strand. — 








This d vy is published, pp. 63, price ls. 
I ISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIARS IN SCOTLAND; with Remarks on the 
present Modes of Striking them, and Suggestions for a 
more uniform procedure, without prejudice to existing 
interests. With an Appendix. By Grorcs Paterson, 
Esq. Advocate. 
Wit.tam = Briackwoop and Sons, 
London. P.R. Dremmonp, Perth. 
On the Ist of October, with the Magazines, Part I. 
price 2s. 6d. of the Eleventh Edition of 
] 00 


Edinburgh and 
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H’S BATTLE of WATERLOO. 


With - aps and Plans, and 34 Etchings from Draw- | 


ings by Groncre Jones, Esq. 
a Memoir of Field-Marshal the Duke of WELLING- 
TON. To be completed in Six Monthly Parts. 
L. Booru, Duke Street, Portland Place; and all 
Booksellers. 





Just vublished, price 6d. paper cover 
HAMBERS’S POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Votvme X. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. Cuamners, Edinburgh; D. N. Caamnrrs, 
Glasgow; W. S. Orr nnd Co. London; J. M‘Grasuan, 
Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


MYHE BRITISH ALMANACK AND 

COMPANION to the ALMANACK, or Year 
Book of General Information, for 1853, will be publish- 
ed on Thursday, November 18th. 

*,* It is particularly requested that all Advertise- 
ments or Bills be sent to the Publisher, 90, Fleet 
Street, on or before the 16th of Ocronrr next. 

London: Cuantes Kyrenr, 90, Fleet Street. 


IR JAMES EYRE, M.D.—A Portrait 

and Biographical Sketch of this eminent Physi- 

cian appears in the current number (No. 19) of the 

MEDICAL CIRCULAR, Price 3d. or sent free by 

post on receipt of four postage-stamps. Office, 4, 

Adam Street, Adelphi. To be had of all Newsmen. The 
trade supplied by Griperrand Co, Paternoster Row. 


PARON LIEBIG, MR. ALLSOPP, and 

) the MEDICAL CIRCULAR.—Threatened Legal 
Proceedings for imputed Defamation—Dr. Glover's 
Denial of his Certificate in favour of Mr, Allsopp, with 
the Editor’s remarks on the monstrous Beer Putf.—See 
Medical Circular (No. 19) of this day. Price 3d.; by 
post, 4d. 
Office, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi. The trade supplied by 
GILBERT and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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COURSE, Strongly bound in dark-coloured 
cloth. HISTORY. s. ad. 
Ancient History ....... Cocccceee cosscccese 3.6 
History of Greece. ........-6 00000 eecccces 26 
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TING AND DRAWING. 
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MUSIC. 

Manual of Music. By Joserm Gostick.... 3 0 
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Other Works in preparation. 

W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh ; D. N. Cuampers, 


R.A. ; accompanied i 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCVL—ADVERTISEMENTS and BIL. LS in. 
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Leadon: Loyoman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, 


TOTICE—COLBURN’S NEW 
5 MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The Ocroner Num. 
ber, as oo — oan and inte. 
resting Articles istinguishe riters, will 
ihel en the 30th, “i “em. 
Cuarman and HAtt, 193, Piccadilly; sold by all 
Booksellers. 


7s WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, 

New Series. No. IV. Ocromre 1852, 
CONTENTS ¢ 

The Oxford Commission. 

. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy, 

Plants and Botanists. 

Our Colonial Empire. 

The Philosophy of Style. 

The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 

Goethe as a Man of Science. 

The,Profession of Literature. 

9. The Duke of Wellington. 

10. Contemporary Literature of England. 

11. Contemporary Literature of America. 

12. Contemporary Literature of, Germany. 

13. Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: JouxN Cuarma®, 142, Strand. 


BENTLEY’S MISCEELANY ENLARGED, 
With a Portrait of William Von os the 
Ocroser Number, price 2s. 6d. 
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Lord Hardinge. 

The Saddlebags; or the Bridle Roads of Spain, 

. A Visit to Italy, by an Architect. 

Quentin Metzis. 

Canadian Sketches. 

The Princess Orsini. 

The Loves of a Chancery Lawyer. 

A Peasant’s Wedding in the Ortenau. 

9. An Irish Pattern. 

10. Memoirs of Count de la Marck. 

11. Rambles and Scrambles in North and South 
America. 

12. Reminiscences of a Man of the World. 

13. William Von Humboldt. 
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15. Camillus and Wellington, &e. &c. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. WALL. 
VHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
for Ocroner, price ls. Conrarns: 


The Lucky Penny. By the Editor. 
The Captive Chiefs of Mount Lebanon. By Col. 





E. Napier. 

A Letter from Ireland, in Sept. 1852. By Mrs. $.C. 
Hall. 

Annie Orme. By the Author of ** Margaret Mait- 
land.” 


Lady Montefiore’s Visit to Jerusalem, &c. Xe. 
Also, TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
London: Virrve, Hai, and Vixtrve, 25, Paternoster 
tow, 


| em ART-JOURNAL, for Ocroser, 

contains Two Engraving from Pictures in the 
Vernon Gallery: The Tired Soldicr, _ y EF. Goodall; 
and Cupid Bound, after T. Stothard, R.. f's Faith- 
ful Messenger is the subject of a another Y ¥ ngraving from 
Modern Sculptured Works. 

Among the literary contents of this Part will be 
found: Decorative Art analytically considered —Chinese 
Porcelain—The Great Masters of Art: Eugene Le Sueur 
—On the Embellishment of Public Buildings —Relics of 
Middle Age Art—Pilgrimages to English Shrines, b 
Mrs. S. C. Hall—Domestic Manners of the Englis 
during the Middle Ages, by T. Wright, F.S.A. —The 
British Association, by Professor Hunt—The Arts in 
Stockholm, by Frederika Bremer—The Progress of Art- 
Manufacture, &e. &c. Several of thes papers are nu- 
merously illustrated with Wood-euts. 

Virtur, Haut, and Virrve, 25, Paternoster Row. 











This day is published, pp. 290, price 6 

YARKS and PLEASU R E-GR OUN YDS; 

or Practical Notes on Country Residences, V iltas, 
Public Parks, and Gardens. By Cuarces H. J.Surru, 
Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Caledonian Hoiti- 
cultural Society, &e. 

Coxtenxts: The Houses and Otices—The A; pproach 
—Pleasure-Grounds and Flower-Gardens—The Park— 
Ornamental Characters of Trees detached and in com- 
bination—Planting—Fences of the Park and Pleasure- 
Grounds—Water—The Kitchen, F ruit, and Forcing 
Gardens—Public Parks and Gardens—The Villa—The 
Laying-out and Improvement of Grot ands- -The Arbo- 
retum—The Pinetum. 

London: Reeve and Co. J 
Garden. 





, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Next week k will be published, 
HE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EM- 
PEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH.. By Ww. 
Srmune, M.P. Author of “ Annals of the Artists of 








Spain.” Post 8vo. 
I. 
PRINCIPLES OF IMITATIVE ART, Lectures 
delivered before the Oxford Art Society during ee 
Term, 1852. By Groner Burier, M.A. late Fellow 0 


Exeter College, Secretary. Tost 8vo. 
il. ne 
SELECTIONS FROM TIE POETRY OF DRY- 


DEN ; including his Plays, and Translations. Feap- 
8vo. 

, Being the 

MELIOR: A; or Better Time s to Come. peer y Fm 


Contributions ‘of many Men touc hing the Pre fone 
and Prospects of Society. Edited by Visco iat Ine 
TRE. Second Edition. 5s. 


London: Jounx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
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